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Made Familiar and Eaſy to 


Young GENTLEMEN, LaDiEty 
and FOREIGNERS. 
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oF 


The Ci cl of ScigNCEs. 
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NET NS 
TO THE 
Inſtructors of Yourn, 


HOUGH the following Gram- 
\ mar may probably be look'd 
upon, at firſt View, as nothing more 
than a new Invention for the Amuſe- 
ment of Children, yet we flatter our- 
ſelves, that, upon a diligent and 
impartial Peruſal, it will prove the 
Foundation or Ground-work of Polite 
Learning, and an acceptable Service, 
not only to Infants but to Perſons 
more advanced in Years. 


As 
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(i) 
As the End. and Deſign of Speech 
is to qualify Mankind for Society, oy 
enabling them to communicate th 
Thoughts to each other; ſo the do- 
ing this in the moſt intelligible and 
proper Manger 1s certainly of very 
great Importance. To teach this by 
Rules and Directions is the Buſineſs 
of Grammar, which, though the 
ſame in ail Languages as to its gene- 
ral Principles, muſt adapt its parti- 
cular Precepts to the Nature and Ge- 
nius of the Tongue for which they 
are intended. Ina Word, the Engliſh 
Language ought to be learnt by an 


Engliſh Grammar, ſuch a one (give f 
me leave to ſay) as is here preſented || ( 
to the Public, written in an ealy, 2 
familiar, and inſtructive Method, and 8 
free from the Embarraſſment of the p 
Latin Terms and Rules, which ate n. 
juſtly rejected by the beſt of our mo- d 

| dern Bf n; 


( wi ] 
dern Grammarians: For thoſe Au- 
thors who have attempted to force 
our Language (contrary to its Nature) 
to the Method and Rules of the Latin 
Grammar, have conſequently delj- 
ver'd many uſeleſs Precepts concern- 
ing Cafes, Genders, Declenſions, Ten- 
les, Moods, Conjugations, and a 
long Train of difficult Rules in the 
Latin Syntax, which, when applied to 
our Language, are no better than a 
ridiculous Medley, ſerving rather to 


the Engliſh Scholar. 
The Uſefulneſs of Grammar is con- 


an 

ve ſeſs'd on all Hands, it being the Door 
ed (as it were) through which we are 
ſy, admitted to all other liberal Arts and 


Sciences: And it we have a mind to 
proceed ina regular and natural Man- 
ner, where ſhould we begin our Stu- 
dies but with the Grammar of our 
native Language? This ought to be 
taught 


puzzle and confound, than to inſtruc 
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taught Children as ſoon as they have 
a Capacity for it, which is generally 
yery early; for *tis a Shame we 
— ſhould be ignorant of our own 
Tongue: And yet, if an ingenuous 
Confeſſion were to be made, bow 
many of us muſt acknowledge that we 
have never ſtudied it, never learnt it 
but by Rote, know nothing of its 
Genius, -and can neither write nor 
ſpeak it with Propriety! 

For want of an early Acquaintance 
with Engliſh Grammar, there are 
many grown Perſons, and thoſe of 
good natural Abilities, who not only 
expreſs themſelves very improperly in 
common Diſcourſe, but who cannot 
ſo much as write a Letter of a mode- 
rate Length to a Friend or Correſ- 
pondent, without treſpaſſing a hun- 
dred times either againſt the Rules of 
Or thography or. Syntax. As to Or- 
thegraphy indeed, (with Shame it may 
be. 
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v. 


be ſpoken) it is ſometimes not under- 


ſtood, or too much neglected, by Men 
of Learning themſelves; and ſo is 
likewiſe the Uſe of Stops, Accents, 
and other grammatical Marks, which 
have been prudently invented to add 


Clearneſs and Order to Writing, and 


which we ought to be taught and ac- 
cuſtomed to in our early Years, 

If this Deficiency is ſo obſefvable 
amongſt Men who have been train'd 
up in the Schools for Buſineſs, and 
even for the learned Profeſſions, no 
wonder it is ſo general amongſt the 
Fair Sex, of whoſe Education, as the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray too juſtly 
complains, ſcarce the leaſt Care is 
taken. ** It is ſhameful (ſays he) but 
too common, to meet with Women of 
very good Senſe, who are notwitb- 
ſtanding incapable of pronouncing their 
Words with any tolerable Grace; who 
either befitate, or read with a chant- 


ing 


[vi] 
ing Tone ; whereas they ought to ſound 
their Words in a plain, natural, 
ſmooth, and Feady Voice: And theſe 


are ſtill more deficient in that uſeful 
Branch of Knowledge, the Art of Spel- 
ling. This Ignorance, tis true, being 
almoſt univerſal in their Sex, does not 
ſeem io .reflet a Diſbonour on the La- 
dies, nor muſt it be impated to them as 
a Crime. But is it not preat Pity, 
however, that Parents or Gowverneſſes 


to take away even the leaſt Occaſion 
| for Reproach on this Account, by teach- 
ing them betimes the Rudiments of 
their native Language? 

Now, as the Knowledge only of 
Engliſh Grammar would remove theſe 
juſt Grounds of Complaint, and en- 
able our Youth of both Sexes to ſpeak 
and write their own Language with 
Propriety; in how ſhort a Time, and 


with how much Eaſe, might the Bu- 
| ſineſs 


I i (though with Regret we mention it). 


ſhould not uſe their earliefl Endeawours 


(vt) 
ſineſs be perforar'd? All that is abſo- 
lutely neceffary for them to know is 
comprehended in a little Compaſs; 
and we have the Vanity to imagine, 
that a due Attention to the Rules 
preſcribed in the ſubſequent Pages 
will fufficiently anſwer the valuable 


we entet apon Grammar itſelf, it 
ſeems not improper, by way of- In- 
troduftion, to give a ſhort Account 
of Language in general, and of the 
Engliſh Tongue in particular. 

A Language or Tongue, is a Set of 
Words made uſe of by any Nation or 
People, to communicatetheir Thoughts 
to one another. Of Languages ſome 
xre Originals, from whence all others 
re derived: And the Relation between 
2 Otciginal Language, and thoſe which 
roceed fronr it, being like that be- 
ween a Mother Parent and her Chil- 
ren, fuch Originals are calt'd Mother - 
[ongues. As to the preciſe Number of 
theſe 


Ends above-mentioned. — But before 


| L viii ] 

theſe Mother- Tongues, the Learned 
are not agreed, ſome reckoning eleven, 
and others more; but the moſt con- 
ſiderable among them are the Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic; 
| tho” indeed ſome Authors do not al- 
low the Latin a Place among the Ori- 
ginal Languages. 

The Hebrew Tongue, or that ſpo- 
ken by the Hebrews, and wherein all 
the Books of the Old Teſtament were 
originally written, is generally rec- 
kon'd the moſt ancient in the World; 
at leaſt the Jeu very poſitively in- 
ſiſt on its being the primitive Lan- 
guage, or that ſpoken by our firſt 
Parents. From hence ſprang ſeveral 


Dialects or Branches, wis. the C hal- 


dee, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Fa- 
maritan, and the Erhiopic. The prin 


cipal Properties of theſe Orientat Lan 


guages are, fir/i, That their Roots 
or primitive Words, conſiſt generall 
9 0 
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>, 
of three, or at moſt hut of four Let- 


ters, Secondly, Theſe Letters are 
all Confonants. Thirdly, Their 


' [| Vowels are nothing more than Points 
4 placed under the Conſonants. Four th- 
. they diſtinguiſh one Gender from 
7 another, not only in their Nouns but 
„ Verbs. likewiſe by different Ter mina- 


11 tions or Endings. And Laſtly, They 
are all written and read from the 
Right Hand to the Left; whereas the 
J. Europeans practiſe the Reverſe. 
The next conſiderable Mother- 
Tongue is the Greek, or the Language 
0 poken by the ancient Grecians, and 
um Wil preſerved in the Works of their 
ol. uthors;. ſuch as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
ga. lenophon, Homer, Heſiod, &c, Its 
rincipal Dialects are the Attic, or 


co... ſpoken by the Athenians ;. the 
= onic, or that made uſe of in Jonza ; 
4 he Doric, or that ſpoken by the 


oorians; and the Æolic, that uſed 
5 by 
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LX 
by the Aolians. The Texture o 
this Language is as compourd as the 
Hebrew is fimple, tor which Reaſon it 
is more copious than any other. 

The Latin comes next in order 
which is: the Language firſt ſpoken i 
Latium, and afterwards at Rome; 
and this is fill made uſe of in the 
Romifſh Church, and amongſt Meno 
Letters: It has given Birth to ſeve 


ral of the moſt polite Languages uo 
ſpoken in Europe. namely. the Italia. / 
the French, the Spaniſh, the Port 

gueſe, and no ſmall Part of the Eng 7 


liſh. The Latin is a ſtrong, nervou 
robuſt Language, perfectly ſuitable 
the Character of the ancient Roman E 
After the Latin, the moſt conſide 
able Mother. Tongue is the Goth ®* 
or that ſpoken by the Gorhs, an 
cient People, originally inhabiti ©? 
that Part of Szweden call'd Gethlan ET 


whence they ſpread W og-20 
Lg 
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Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, 
hell Hain, and other Countries. From ML 
ul the Gothic proceeded two great Bran- 08 
ches, wiz. the Teutonic, or ancient 
Language of Germany, and that 
ſpoken in Saxony ; and from theſe all 
the Northern Tongues, as ſo many 
Grand-children, had their Being; 
namely, the Swediſh, . Daniſh, Nor- 
wegian, High and Low Dutch, Scots 
or Scottiſh, and the Bulk of the Eng- 
liſh Language. 

To theſe may be added another 
conſiderable Mother-Tongue, wis. 
The Sclawonic, or Language of the 
Sclawi, an ancient People of Scythia | 
Europea, who ravaged Greece, eſta- 
bliſh'd the Kingdom of Poland, and | 
at laſt ſettled in 7/lyricum, Part of 
which now bears the Name of Scla- 
vonia. This Language is not only of 
great Antiquity, but reckon'd the 
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molt extenſive in the World, the 4 1 
B 2 Arabic 1 | 


I 
Arabic excepted; having ſpread it- 
ſelf, in various Dialects, over the |, 
Eaii and North Eaſt Parts of Europe, 
as Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, &c. 
The old Britiſb., or Welch, andJ, 
the Iriſb (which is alſo ſpoken by the I. 
Highland Scots) are reckon'd amongſt I 
the Mother-Tongues ; but they have. 
little or nothing in them worthy off, 
Obſervation Having theretorefy 
done with Languages in general, let 
us proceed to conſider the Engliſh in 
particular. * 
The Language anciently ſpoken infjj,, 
our Ifland was the Gautlic, or ol 17 
French; but Julius Cæſar having in Ih. 
vaded Britain not long before the In 
carnation of our Blefled Saviour, anc 
the Country being made a Roma 
Province under the Reign of the Em 
peror Claudius, the Latin Tongue 
which the Romans then ſpoke, w: 


introduced and mix'd with the Br : 
710 


e 
ul 


un 
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tifb, though the latter was never to- 
tally ſuppreſs d. The Roman Le- 


the Scots and Pids took the Opportu- 


thern Parts of England; whereupon 
King Yortigern, about the Year 440, 
call'd the Saxons to his Afiflance, 
who came over with ſeveral of their 
Neighbours, under the Conduct of 
engiſt and Horſa, Thele having 
ubdued the Pifs and Scots, were 
ewarded for their Services, fit with 
be Iſle of Thanet, and afterwards 
"With the whole County of Kent, 
10 Þhich they govern'd about three 
undred and fifty Years: But grow- 
g powerful, and not being content- 
with their Allotment, they gra- 
ally diſpoſſeſs'd the Inhabitants of 
BY the Country on this Side the Se- 
Warn, and divided it among them- 
Bri ves into feven Kingdoms call'd the 
Dh B 3 ; Saxon 


gions being afrerwards call'd home, 


nity to attack and harrafs the Nor- 


[ xiv ] 
Saxon Heptarchy. Thus the Britiſh 
Tongue was in a great Meaſure de- 
ſtroy'd, and the Saxon introduced in 
its ſtead; though ſome few Britons 
retired over the Mountains of Wales 
and preſerved themſelves and their 
Language from the general Calamity. 
In the Beginning of the ninth Cen- 
tury the Danes invaded England, and 
having, after ſeveral Repulſes, got 
Footing in the Northern and Eaſtern 
Parts, their Power gradually increaſ- 
ed, and they became ſole Maſters of 
it in about two hundred Years. B 
this Means the ancient Britiſb obtain 


a Tincture of the Daniſh Language P! 
But their Government, being of nn 
long Continuance, did not make ff 
great an Alteration in the Anglo Sax . 
as the next Revolution, when tui 
whole Land was ſubdued by Williafj* * 
the Conqueror, Duke of Norman{ ©" 


in France; for the Normans, as 
Monum 


( xy, ] 


„Monument of their Conqueſt, endea- 


vour'd to make their Language as ge- 
nerally received as theit Commands, 
and thereby reader'd the Language of 
| Great-Britain a perfect Medley. 

The Engliſh Tongue, which eigh- 
teen hundred Years ago was the pure 
„ Britiſh or Welch, is now a Mixture of 
nd little Britiſh, a great deal of Latin, 
a yet far greater Part of Anglo-Saxon 
„and Teutonic, a ſmall Tincture of 
(Daniſh, and Abundance of Norman 
A French, It is alſo to be obſerved, 
af bat fince thoſe ancient Times the 
Engliſ Tongue has received great Im- 
eorovement from the Greek, Latin, 
modern French, Italian, Dutch, and 
in ſome Particulars from the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other Eaſtern Languages. 

But though the Engliſh Tongue is 
a Mixture or Compound of ſuch he- 


the valuable Parts of other Languages 
34 have 


terogeneous Ingredients, yet, as only 


[ xvi ] 7 
have been feleQed and incorporated 

with it, we may properly look upon 

it as the Quinteſſence of various 

Tongues, and ſuperior to any of the 
modern ones in Point of Strength, 
Copiouſneſs, and Harmony. In tive, 
though it be not fo facred as the He- 
brew, yet it is not ſo contracted ; 
and though it be not ſo copious as the 
Arabic, yet it is not fo irregular : 
neither is it ſo barbatous as the Iich, 
ſo inharinonious as the Welch, fo un- 
couth as the Dutch, nor ſo effeminate 
as the French: On the other Hand, it 
is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous 
as the Spaniſh, as Court-like as the 
French, and as amorous as the /[ralian 
itſelf; abounding with all the Flow- 
ers of Rhetoric, and enriched with all 
the Graces that any other Language 
can poſſibly boaſt of, — We now pro- 
ceed to our defign'd Attempt, vr. to 
compoſe a Hort, plain and rational 
Engliſh Grammar. AN 


OF THE 


ENGLISE Tongue. 
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Of Grammar and its PARTS. 


| 

HAT is Gxauman? $109} 
A. Grammar is the Art | j 

e of fpeaking and writing with Propri- . 

ey. Or it way be defind more | 


— 


2 


0 accurately, but leſs intelligibly, to 
be The Art of expreſſing the Relating 


of 


21 
of Words in Conſtruction, with due 
Quantity in Speaking, and Spelling in 
Writing, according to the Cuſlom of 
thoſe whoſe Language we learn. 


Grammar in general does teach 

The proper Uſe of ev'ry Speech; 

How we our Thoughts with Juſ- 
tice may 


By Sounds and Character: convey. 


9. Into how many Parts is 'Gram- 
mar divided ? 

A. Into four; the firſt of which 
treats of Letters, the ſecond of Sy/la- 
bles, the third of Words, and the 
fourth of Sentences. ; 

9. From whence is the Term 
Grammar derived ? 

A. From the Greek Word Gramma, 
a Letter; for Letters are evidently 
the Foundation of the Whole. 


PART 


PART. I: 
Of Lr TE K s. 

CAE. I. 
Their er r * n 


9. HAT i is a LETTER ? 
A. A Mark or Sign, 
whereby we expreſs ſome /imple Sound 
of the Voice. 


ch 9. How many Letters are there? 

2 A. Letters, to which we Sound athx, 

ne In ch' Engliſh Tongue are Twenty fix. 

9. Which are they? 

m A. a, b, es d E, f. g. b, i, j. E, l. 
in, n, o, p, q. r, hoc t, u, v, W, x, 

na, v. 2. 

tly V But is there not a larger Sort? 


Yes; which are chiefly made 
_ of at the Beginnings of Sentences, 


and 


(4] 
and of the moſt remarkable Words. 
Theſe are, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, N, 
I, J. K, L., M, N, O, P, Q. R, 8, T, 
U, V. W. X. V. Z. 

2 How are theſe twenty-ſix Let- 
ters ſounded ? 

A. That is beſt learnt by hearing 
them pronounced : but their Sounds 
are generally expreſs'd in the follow- 
ing Manner: 


4 ö a, b, C. d. E, f, g h, 
a, bee, cee, dee, e, eff, jee or gee, aitſh, 


e. 
i, ja, ka, el, em, en, o, pee, ku, ar, 


lors, t., u, V, Wo x, Yo 2, 
e/s, lee, yu, ve, double yu, els, aui, Zell. 


9. How are Letters divided? 
A. Into Yowels and Conſonants. 


Cnar. 


ths 


% 


CA x. II. 


Of the VoweLs. 


2. HAT is a Vower, ? 
A. A Letter that makes a 
perfect and diſtin Sound of itſelt. 
9. How many are there ? 
A. Five; namely, a, e, i, e, u. 
To which may be added y and ab, 
which are ſometimes Yowels and ſome - 


times Conſonants, as will be ſhewn / 


when we come to fpeak of thoſe Let- 
ters in particular. 

9. How many Sounds have each of 
theſe five Vowels? 


A. Each of them have two diſtin 


Sounds, a ſhort and a long one. They 


have a ſhort Sound (for Inſtance) in 


the Words, mad, met, bit, rob, tun; 
but they become long by adding e at 
the End, as, made, mete, bite, robe, 
tune, | 


A. 
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as, flat, mat, ſad, &c. Alſo when two 
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au, before Id, Ii, A, and /t; as in th 
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9, When muſt the Vowel à be 


ſounded ſhort ? 
A. In all Words of one Syllable 
which end with a fingle Conſonant; 


of the ſame Conſonants meet together; 
as, flatter, matter, ſadder, &c. And 
when a ſingle Conſonant in the Mid- 
dle of a Word ſounds double; as the 
» does in baniſh, the g in dragon, and 
* { in value. 
When is @ to be ſounded long? 
A. In Words of one Syllable end- 
ing with e; as bare, late, pace, tame, 
&c. And generally when it ends 
Syllable in Words that have two or 
more Syllables; a Tar ble, Vexa-tion 
&c. 
9. Has a no other Sound veſide 


thete two? 
A. Yes; it has a broad Sound, lik 


Word 


tr EI 
Words, bald, ſcald, call, fall, talk, 
walk, malt, ſalt; for theſe are pra- 
nounced bauld, ſcauld, &c. It has the 
ſame Sound- when it falls between the 
Letters wandr; as in war, warden, 
warm, &c. Alſo in water, wrath, 
and ſome others. 

Als there ng Exception to this 
Rule? 

A. Yes; when the / is parted in 
the Middle of a Word, the firft ot 
them ending a Syllable, and the ſe- 


ge cond beginning another, à is pro- 
ad- nounced ſhort ; as in fal- laau  ſbal-low, 
"Pa tal-low. 

8 


2. What other Remarks have you 
relating to the Letter af 

A. Firſt, That we have no Words 
in Engliſb that end in this Vowel, ex- 
cept proper Names, and fome ſew of 
one Syllable in ea; as flea, fea, ſea, 
tea, &c. wherein the Sound of @ is 
ſcarce heard at all. Secondly, Its 
Sound 


(8] 
Sound is loſt in ſeveral Words of two 
or more Syllabſes; as in Pharaob, 
Parliament, Diamond, &c which are 
pronounced Pharo, Parliment, Dimond. 
Thirdly, It ſometimes aſſumes the 
Sound of o ſhort, as in what. (whot) 
watch, (wotch) Cc. 


I» 

2: When mult the Youre! 1 e be 
ſounded ſhort ? 

A. In all Words or Syllables ending 
with one or more Conſonants; as hed, 
fret, men, left, held, well, elm, help, 
melt, hemp, lent, kept, herb, herd, jerk, 
term, fern, pert, fleſb, deſk, reſt, &c. 
So it is ſhort in fel/aw, wedding, and all 
Words where two of the ſame Conto- 
nants come together. 

2. When muſt e be ſounded long? 

A. When two e's are found in one 


Syllable, with a Conſonant between 


them, the firſt e is long, and the lat 
te 


i ae me aac .c.c FE. 


» Wa 5* 
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ter loſes its Sound; or rather, the 
Syllable is pronounced as if the laſt - 
and the Conſonant changed Places, and 
the two Vowels ſtood together: Thus 
Crete, the Name of an Iſland, is pro- 
nounced Creet ; Sphere, a Globe, as if 
it was, wrote Spheer, &c. And this 
holds good not only in Words of one 
Syllable, but of two or more; as we 


ſee in auſtere, obſcene, ſuperſede, &. 


— The Words thare, were, where, 


ought to be pronounced in the ſame © 


Manner; and not thare, ware, whare, 
as they are commonly ſounded. 


5 Does e always loſe its Sound at | 
the 


ad of a Word ? 


A. It generally does, as in deve, 


love, plate, &c. but there are ſome 


tew Exceptions; for it is pronounced 
in the Words he, ſbe, me, ae, be, ye, 
and the Article the, which is wrote 
with a ſingle e to diſtinguiſh'ic from 
he perſonal Name thee: In ye and 

Ge the 


L 

the, however, it is not ſounded fo 
ſtrongly as in the other Inſtances. Th 
final-e is alſo founded diftm@ly in 
Words detived from the Greet and 
Latin; us in Phæ be, Penelope, Epite- 
me, Simi-le, &c. 

9. Of What uſe is the fitent e? 
A. Though it is not heard itſelf. 
it ſerves often to lengthen the forego- 
ing Vowel, and gives a ſoft Sound 
to c, g, and th, when placed imme- 
diately after them. Thus o is ſhort 
inthe Word not, but long in note, the 
final e occafroning that Difference in 
the Pronunciation: 80 alſo c, g, and 
ib, which have a hard Sound in lac, 
rag. breath, acquire a ſoft one by the 
Addition of this ſtent Vowel ; as /ace, 


fe& in the Middie of Words, whether 
expreſs'd, as in advancement, encou 
nagement, c. or underſtood, as it 

judgment 


ſo 
15 


rage, breathe. It has the fame Ef- 


if 
2 


Fn] 


fo] judgment, acknowledgement, &c. inſtead 
hof judgement, acknowledgement. 

in] 2. Is e never ſilent but when it is 
nd } final ? | 


e-] A. Yes; it is filent, or at leaſt very 
| obſcure, in the lat Syllable of many 
Words ending in en, where the Ac- 
Af. cent or Streſs of the Voice in Pro- 
20-{ nunciation is laid upon the foregoing 
nd | Syllable ; as in ſeven, heaven, bounden, - 
ne- beaten, darken, &c. tor theſe are pro- 
ort nounced as if they were wrote /ev/n, 
the 0 beaw'n, &c. and accordingly in Verſe 
in they are frequently uſed as Words of 
nd fone Syllable. 
lac, ©. But though ſingle e is ſeldom 
theſounded long at the End of a Word, 
ace, is not that Sound often expreſs'd by 
ſome other Letters? | | 
A. Yes, it is expreſs'd ſeveral Ways, 
is, by , ey, ee, and ea; as in folly, 
Pney, tree, flea A But among theſe a 
2 
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good Ear will eaſily diſtinguiſh three 
different Sounds. * 


How many Sounds has the 
Vowel i? 

A. Beſides its ſhort and long Sound 
ja common with other Vowels, it ſome- 
times has that of u * of ee, and 
of y Conſonant. 

2. When has it a hap Sound ? 

A. Itis long, according to the ge- 
neral Rule, when hlent e conclude 
the Syllable; as in hide, ride, wine 
.&c. Alſo before gh, ght, gn, Id, mb 
and nd, when they are found in the 
fame Syllable; as in high, fiebr, fign 
child, climb, kind: But build, guild 
and limb are to be excepted. 

2. When is i to be ſounded ſhort 

A. In all Words of one Syllab 
ending with a fiogle Conſonant, as 614 
lid, pin, rib, vit, and in ſome th: 
end with two, as , gilt, hilt, mil 


min 


e 
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mint, &c. But pint is pronounced 
long, and perhaps ſome others. — This 
Vowel is alſo ſhort when two of the 
ſame Conſonants meet together in the 
Middle of a Word; as in ; Pew giddy, 
witty, &c. | 84 

9. When is it ſounded like u ſhort ? 

A. It often aſſumes that Sound 
when r immediately follows it; as in 
bird, dirt, firſt, ſhirt, fir, which are 
pronounced burd, durt, &c. But in 
all Words beginning with irr, the i 
retains its proper Sound; as in irre- 
verent, irreligious, irreſolute, irritate, 


A &c. — There are ſome other Excep- 


tions to this Rule, as the Word|firrah, 
where the 7 is ſounded like à ſhort, 
ſarrah ; and fir-tree, wirtue, irkſome, 
&c. where it is pronounced like e 
ſhort, fer- tree, vertue, erkſome, &c. 

9. When has i the Sound of ee? 

A. In ſome few Words, as machine, 
marine, magazine, and Hire. 


C3 2: When 
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9. When is it ſounded like y Con- 
ſonant? 

A. It has this ſound, or one very 
like it, when it comes in the Middle 
of a Word before er or on, or between 
and a Vowel; as collier (coll-yer), 
million, (mill-yon), celeſtial (celeſt-yal), 
&c. And ſo it is ſounded in Spaniard, 
billiard, poniard, aud Words that end 
in the ſame Manner. 

Q. Does i ever loſe its Sound ? 

A. Yes, frequently; as in bufineſs, 
faſbion, weniſon, &c. which ate pro- 
nounced bizneſs, faſhon, venzon,. &c. 
And its Sound is very obſcure, if not 
— loſt, in 4ewil, evil, goſſip, and 
ome others. 

Q.: Have you any thing farther to 
add relating to the Vowel i? 

A. Yes; it is worth obſerving that 
no Engliſh Word ever ends in i; but 

either e is added to it, as bufie, cru- 
eiſie, &c. or y is made ule of in its 
room, 


1 
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room, (which is now the common 
Way) and the Words wrote buſy, cru- 
cify, &. 


O. 
„er many diſtinct Sounds hath 
the Vowel o? 

A. A long and a ſhort one, as all, 
other Vawels have; beſides which, 
it ſometimes ſounds like au, i, oo, and 
u ſhort, 

When is 0 ſounded long? 

A. When it ends a Word, as in go, 
0, &c. or when it comes before , 
id, lt, It, and uph, as in roll, gold, 
bolt, bolſter, though, &c. It is alſo long 
in many Words when it precedes r 
followed by a Conſonant, as in pore, 
word, &c. and ſometimes betote / 


ind ww, as in poff, hoſt, b/w, crow, &c. 


o theſe we may add all Words of 
ne Syllable ending with a filent e, as 


Pope, tone, &c, except dove, love, gone, 


nd ſome few others. This Vowel is 
C4 alſo 


— 
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alſo long when it ends a Fyllable, as 


in glo-ry, he-ly, &c. except where the Ib 
following Conſonant is ſounded dou- / 
ble, as in body, codicil, &c. c 
9. When is it ſounded ſhort ! t 
A. In all Monofyllables (that is, I. 
Words of one Syllable) ending with a le 
ſingle Conſonant, as dog, hop, hor, ft: 
top, &c. Alſo when two of the fame lu 
Conſonants meet together in the Mid- Ip 
dle of a Word, as in hotter, robber, I. 
ſorrow, &c. ſe 
9. When is e ſounded like au ? as 
A. In ſome few Words, as broth, 
cloth, froſt, &c. which we pronounce 
brauth, clauth, frauſt. 5 | ic 
9. When has it the Sound of 1? FE, 
A. It ſounds like i ſhort in the Word ca 
women. 
When is it pronounced like oo ? 
A. In the Words Rome, tomb, Ith 
womb, move, prove. and ſome others. 
9. When has it the Sound of fon 


ſhort uw? A. Be- 


| „ | 
A. Before J. as in colour, colony, &c. 
before , as in ſome, come, kingdom, 
- || fathom, random, &c. except common, if 
commerce, and ſeveral others. It has 8 
the ſame Sound in fome Words before 4; 
„ I, and v. as in ſon, done, conduit, love, | 
a | glove, dowe; alſo when it comes be- 
, {tween w and , as in world, worſhip, 
e | worth, &c. and frequently when it 
|- Iprecedes 7h, as in brother, mother, no- 1 
r, | thing. In apron, inviron, iron, citron, 1 |; 
ſaffron, it ſounds like u before the ; [Fi 
as apurn, imviurn, iurn, &c. | 
5, | 2. Does o never lole its Sound? | 
de A. It is often ſounded very ob- 1 
ſcurely, if not loſt, before n at the 
End of a Word ; as in button, mutton, | 
rd ¶ capon, cotton, | 
U. 14 
? | 9. How many diftin& Sounds bas 
b, the Vowel u? * 
A. Two; a long one, and a ſbort 


one. 
9. When 
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9. When muſt it be ſounded ſhort ? 
A. In all Monoſyllables endiag 

with a Conſonant, as dull, gun, ruſt, 
Ke. or when it comes before two Con- 
ſanants in. the Middle of a Word, as in 
butter, curtain, &c. or a ſingle Con- 
ſonant that is pronounced double, as 
in Hudy. . 
2. When muſt it be ſounded long? 
A. In all Monoſyllables ending with 
ſilent e, as duke, muſe, lune; except 
ſome few where two Conſonants fol- 
low the u, as curſe, judge, &c. It is 
al ſo generally long when it ends a Syl- 
lable, as in curiaus, dutiful, &c,— 
In Words of more than one Syllable, 
ending with filent e, eſpecially thoſe 
in ure, the u is ſometimes long and 
ſometimes ſhort, as the youn Scholar 
will learn, by Obſervation. Thus it is 
long in mature, obſcure, ſecure ; but 
ſhort in picture, ſcripture, venture, and 
wherever the Streſs of the Voice is laid 
on 


— — 


* 9 bk Ai _— 
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on the foregoing Syllable. 

L. Has u. never any other Sound 
than theſe? 

A. Ves, it ſometimes ſounds like e 
ſhort, as in bury, which we pronounce 
berry; and ſometimes like i ſhort, as 
in buſy (bizzy), &c. 8 

Does it never quite loſe its 
Sound ? 

A. Yes, generally when it comes 
after g, and is follow'd by another 
Vowel ; as in guard, gueſs, guilt, &c. 
and ſometimes after , as in conquer, 
iguor, oblique, &c. 


Cnae, III. 
F DouzLe Vowers, proper and 


improper. 2 700 


W do you call two 
Vowels join'd together in 
ne Syllable? 

A. They are uſually call'd Diph- 
thongs, 


[ 20 ] 
thongs, aWord derived from the Greek ; 
but we think it. much more natural in 
an Engliſh Grammar to call them 
Double Vouels, which amounts to the 


ra Thing. 
How many are there in the Eng- c 

liſb Tongue? a 

A. Six proper, and ten 1mproper ones. | 0 
Thoſe are call'd proper, where a mix'd / 


Sound of both Vowelsis heard in pro- 
nouncing them; and improper, where 
only one Vowel is ſounded. 

©. Which are the proper ones? 

A. The fix following; ai, au, ee, 
oi, 00, ou; of which theſe Words are 
Examples. maid, fraud, ſeed, toil, fool, 
houſe. But it is to be obſerved, that 
ai, au, oi, and ou at the End of a Word 
are changed into ay, aw, oy, and ow; 
as day, ſaw, boy, cow : Theſe laſt are 

- alfo frequently uſed in the Middle of 
Words, and ſometimes at the Begin- 
ning. You and thou ate the only Er. 

ceptiom 
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ceptions to this Obſervation: 
9. And do theſe fix always retain 
their mix d and proper Sound? + 
A. Not always; for ai is ſometimes 
ſounded like e or i ſhort, as in captain, 
chaplain, fountain, wainſcot, &c. So 
au is pronounced, like a ſhort in aunt ; 
00 is ſounded like u ſhort in b/aod and 
flood, and like © long in door and floor. 
Ou and ow are changed to 0 long in 
ſoul, ſnow, blow ; to o ſhort in cough, 
to u ſhort ia couple, trouble, rough; and 
to oo in could, would, ſhould. &. 
. 2. Which Double Vowels do you 
call improper ? | | 
A. Theſe ten; aa, ea, eo, eu, ei, ie, 
d, oe, we and ui: To which may be 
added the Latin ae. | 


9. What is the Sound of aa? 
A. Itſounds like along, as in Aaron; 
and like à ſhort, as in Iſaac; but it is 


very ſeldom met with. 
9. How is ea ſounded ? 


A. 


U 


A. Like a long, as in ſwear; 
n ſhort, as in heart; like e ſhort, A 7 
bead; and like e long, as in fear. 

9. How many Sounds has eo? 

A. It ſounds like e ſhort in jeopardy, 
leopard, &c. like e long, as in people ; 
and like 0 ſhort, as in George. 

9. Ho is en pronounced ? 

A. Eu or ew has the Sound of u 
long, as in eu nuch, feud, pew, &c. 

© How many Sounds has ei? 

A. Ei or ey ſounds lire ai, or a 
long, in eight, fein, weight, obey, 
they, &c. and like e long in ceit, per- 
ceive, money, &c. 

9. How many Sounds has fe? 

A. That of e ſhort-in friend, and 
of e long in field, fiend, &c. It is 
ſometimes uſed for y at the End of a 
Word. 

9. How is oa pronounced ? 

© On like o long, as in 
oak, toad, goat ; ſometimes like ali, as 
ia 
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in broad, great, &c. In goal or gaol, 
a'Prifon, it ſounds like ai, and is bet- 
ter written jail. 

2. How many Sounds has ve ? 

A. It founds kee in economy, 
Phabe, and all Words derived from 


other Languages: But it has the ſound 


of o in the Engliſh Words doe, for, floe, 
toe, woe; and of 09 in ſboe. 

9. How is we pronounced ? 

A. Frequently like u long, as in 
blue, due, true, purſue, &c. but when 
it follows g, it ſerves only to harden 
that Letter, and lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel,-as in dialogue, plague, 
rogue, &c. In ſome few Words, as 
tue: and gueſt, it is ſounded like 
ſhort e. | 

9. How many Sounds has ui ? 

A. Three; namely, that of i Jong 
n guide, (and fo uy in buy) that of 5 
hort in bild, and that of u long in 
ruit, In anguiſb, langaiſb, &c. both 

Vowels 
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Vowels ſeem to be pronounced. 
D. What have you to obſerve con- 
cerning ae? | 

A This double Vowel belongs to 
the Latins, and we ſtill retain it in 
ſome of their Proper Names, as Cæ 
far.. &c. but in moſt of our Words 
derived from that Language, we ex- 
preſs it. by ſingle e, both in Writing 
and Pronunciation. The ſame ' may 
be ſaid of oe in all Words of foreign 
ExtraRion. * 

9. Do no more than two Vowels 
ever meet together in one Syllable ? 
A. Ves. 1 three; as na, 
in acquaint : wee in gueen ; uoi in quoit ; © 
eau in beau (ſounded bo), and in ps 
(pronounced buty) ; eon, in righteous ;fnc 
jeu in lieu, and iew in view, bothlla 
ſounded like u long. We have even 
ſome entire Words made up of threefſde 
Vowels, without one Conſonant WC 
awe, ewe, He, OWE, car 


—_— ASCE Df DTD. ec 
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9. Have you any thing farther to 


add upon this Head? 

A. I would remark upon the Whole, 
o || that theſe Rules muſt not be thought 
n | tq comprehend all the mix'd Sounds of 
„the Vowels in the Engliþ Tongue, 
is | which are fo. different in different 


ag | to be learat by ractice and Obſeryg- 


ay tian. 
ga —— — — er 
els Cu ar. IV. 
Of the Consaxnavwrts, 
WII is a Consowavwt? 
A. A Letter which can- 


not be diſtinctiy pronqunced without 
a Vowel, either before ot after it. — 
This will appear to any one who en- 
deayours io utter only the Name of a 
Conſonant ; for ſuppoſe it to be n, he 
cannot mention it by itſetf, dut puttiog 


x- | Words, that a great deal muſt be left 


86 Þ + 
e before it he calls it en; if it be 7, 

finds the ſame Diftculty, but adding 
to it he pronounces it te. 

. How many Conſonants have we 
in the Engliſh Tongue ? 

A. Nineteen ; Namely, 5. c, d, f. 
g. b, j. 4, , m, u, p, 7. 7, / t, V, XK, 2; 
to which muſt be added w, and y, 
which are ſometimes Conſonants, and 
ſometimes Vowels. 

9. Are the Conſonants reckond. 
all of one Kind ? 
A. No; they are uſually divided 
into Half. Fowels or Liquids, as J. m 
n, , which have a kind of imperfect 
Sound of themſelves ; and Mutes, a 
6, d, and the reft, which are quite ſi 
lent, without the Help of a Vowel. 


But Grammarians are not agreed i lik 

"their Diviſion of the Conſonants, no 

is it worth the young Scholar's whil wh 
1 


70 puzzle himfelt much about it. 


9. Have the Conſonants any gre: e 
V atiet 


/ 
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Variety or Difficulty in their Sounds ? 

A. Many of them have not ; but 
I ſhall ſay ſomething of each as they 
ſtand in Order. 


ve 
| B. 

. 5 What have you to ſay concern- 

23 ing 6? 

”, A. This Letter never changes its 

nd} Sound, but loſes it entirely before 7, 


and after n in the ſame Syllable ; as 
in debt, debtor, lamb, dumb, thumb. 
It alſo loſes its Sound at the Beginning 
of the Word bdellium. 


0 

9. How many Sounds has the Let- 
ter c? Ve 

A. Its proper Sound is a Bard one 
like &, but it has alſo a ſoft one like 5. 

9. When is it ſounded hard? 

A. Before a, o, u, J, and r; asin 
cat, corn, cup, cloth, crane, 

2. When has it a ſoft Sound? 
| D 2 A. Before 
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A. Before e, i, and ; as in cellar, 
city, cyder : Allo before an Apofirophe 
' £ 5. which is ſometimes uſed to de- 
note the Abſence of an e, as in plac'd 
for placed. Ci in the Middle of a 
Word, when another Vowel follows, 
ſometimes ſounds like /b, as in muſician, 
fecial, &c. 1 
9. Is there no Exception to this 
Rule? | 
A. Yes; in (ome foreign Words c 
retains its hard Sound, though e fol- 
lows it; as in Ace/dama, Cenchrea, &c. 
J. When does c loſe its Sound? 
A. When it comes before &, as in 
back, ſack; and generally between / 
and the Vowel e or i, as in ſcene, 
ſcent, ſcience, ſciſſars ; but it keeps its 
hard Sound in ſceptic, ſceleton, &c. It 
is alſo filent in verdid, victuals, in- 


lick, and muſcle. 
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IS 2 D. 
2. What is to be obſerved con- 
cerning 4 | 
A. Verylittle ; except that it ſounds 
obſcurely before g, as in judge, and 
after n at the End of a Word, as in 
huſband, hatband, &c. It ſeems to be 
quite loſt in riband. 


E, 
2. What Sound has the Letter f? 


A. An attentive Ear will diſcern 
two Sounds : moſt commonly that of 
pb in Philis, but ſometimes another 
more inclining to that of v, as we 
frequently pronounce the Particle of. 


* | 
9. How many Sounds has the Let- 
ter g. 
A. Two; a hard one, anda ſeſt 


one. 
D 3 2. When 


. PF 
* 
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9. When is it ſounded bard ? 
A. Before à, o, u, J, ande; as in 
arden, gold, gun, glove, grove: And 
. — the End — a Word, as hag, 
dog. bug. &c. 

2. When has it a ſoft Sound? 

A. Uſually before e, i, y, as in 
gentle, ginger, clergy : But it retains 
its hard Sound before theſe Vowels 
in moſt Proper Names and foreign 
Words, as in Gethſemane, Gilboa, Gil- 
bert, except George, Geoffry, Egypt. 
The following Words, anger, finger, 
geeſe, gelding, give, gift, girdle, gis- 
zard, and many others, wherein g is 
pronounced hard before e and i, are 
alſo Exceptions from this Rule. 

©. When does g loſe its Sound? 

A. When it immediately comes be- 
fore or m in the ſame Syllable ; as 


in gnaw, fign, phlegm, which are pro- 
nounced naw, fine, phlem. 
| | D. When 


REA REI * 
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9. When two ge's come together, 
how are they pronounced ? 


n A. Both hard, whatſoever Vowel 
d follows them, as in ſwagger, brag- 
7 ging, &c. Except exaggerale, exag- 
geration. 
| H. 
n 9. What have you to ſay concern- 
is || ing this Letter? : 
18 A. Some Grammarians make it a 
n mere Breathing, and will not allow it 


J. to be a real Letter; but there is moſt 

7. {| Reaſon to follow thoſe who place it 

„„ {| among the Conſonants. 

_ 2. When is h pronounced? 

7 A. Generally at the Beginning of a 

te | Word, but aot always; for it is not 
ſounded in hair, hour, honour, honeſty, 
and ſeveral others, which will be beſt 

as learnt by Practice and Obſervation. — 

as | It always loſes its Sound at the End of 


* a Word after a Vowel, as in Jebowabh, 


Meſſiab, &c. and when it follows , 
D 4 as 


_ RR. 
\ * 
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at in rheum, rhetorick, &c 
©. Does not h often follow ind 
mix itſelf with other Conſonants ? 
A. Yes; beſides rh, (of which we 
need ſay nothing farther) we often 
meet with ch, gh, ph, ſb, th, and wh ; 
wherein we find Variety of Sounds. 
©. What is the Sound of ch? 
A. Its proper Engliſh Sound is like 
55, as in chalk, chair, church, which 
are pronounced halt, air, tfhurtſh : 
But in moſt foreign Words it is ſound- 
ed hard like 4; as in chaos, character, 
ehymi/!, Archimedes, &c. Except Che- 
rubim, Rachel, Tychicus, where It is 
Toft ; and drachm, 4 &c. where 
it is not pronounced at all. In Words 
that are made Engliſh, beginning with 
= arch, if a Conſonant follow, the ch 
bhuas its Engliſh Sound; as in archbiſbep, 
K archduke, &c. but if it be follow'd by 
a Vowel, the Pronunciation is not ſo 
well determined; as in archangel, 
| architeck, 


* 
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architeck, xc. which ſome People pro- 
nounce ſoft, though Cuſtom at preſent 
ſeems to be in favour of the hard 
Sound, that is arkite?, arkangel, &c. 

Has ch no other Sound than 
thoſe you have mention'd ? 

A. Yes; in Words derived from 
the French it is ſounded like /h, as in 
chaiſe, chevalier, machine, &c. 

9. How is gb ſounded? 

A. At the Beginning of a Word it 
ſounds like hard z, as in ghoft ; at the 
End of fome Words it founds like , 
as in cough, trough, tough, rough, enough, 
bough, laugh ; at the End of others it 
is quite loſt, as in high, nigh, thigh, 
through, though ; and it is often filent 
in the Middle of a Word, only length- 
ening the foregoing Vowel, as in 
light, bright, night, fight, taught, 
thought, &c. | 
9. How is ph pronounced? 

A. Juſt like 7, whether it. begi 
0 


n 
r 
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or end a Syllable. Except Phthific 


and other French Words, as has been 
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(tizzic), where the Sound of it is en- 
tirely loſt. | 
9. What is to be obſerved of /þ ? 
A. Its Sound is the ſame as the 
Engliſh cb. not pronouncing the t be- 
fore it: Or it ſounds like ch in chaiſe, 


obſerved already. _ 

2. What Sounds has th ? 

A. It has two Sounds; one ſoft, 
ſomething like the Letter d. as in 
thou, thee, this, that, thoſe, &c. and 
the other ſtrong, approaching nearer 
to the Letter t, as in thin, gie, think, 
thrive, throw, &c. 

Q. Does 5 never loſe its Sound 
after the 79 

A. Yes, it is quite loſt in theſe 
proper Names, Eſther, Anthony, Tho- 
mas and Dorothy. 

9. How is wh pronounced ? 


A. Though the av is wrote _ 
| t 


_—_ Mm 3c Tc c.c.c 


351 
the &, the 5 is pronounced before the 
ww, as will appear by attending to the 
Sound; for when, where, white, are 
much like hooen, hocere, hooite, ſwiftly 
pronounced. It is obſervable that 
the wh never occurs but in Words 


that are purely Engliſb. 


J. 


2. How many Sounds has j? 

A. Only one, which it always re- 
tains ; namely, the ſoft Sound of g in 
ginger. It always begins a Word or 
a Syllable, and is followed by aVowel, 


a in jaw, jeſt, jilt, joy, injure. 


K. 


9. Has 4 any Variety in its 

Sound ? s 
A. None at all, except that it 
I ſounds ſomething like þ (if it be not 
wholly loſt) when it comes before n 
ar 


se. 
at the Beginning of a Word, as in 
knave, kneel, knife, &c. 
9. Is there any thing more worth 
obſerving with reſpe@ to this Letter? 
| A. You may take Notice, that it 
1 frequently occurs after c at the End of 
1 a Word, as in lock, mock, flock, &c. 
1 where one of the Letters ſeems to be 
[ ſuperfluous, for either the c or the | 
might be omitted, and the Sound 
would remain the ſame; but in the 
Middle of a Word they have both 
their Uſe. And hence it is, that 
though & is till retain'd at the End of 
Words of Engliſh Extraction, it is now. 
grown cuſtomary with People of the] 
beſt Judgment, to omit this Conſo- 
nant, both in Writing, and Printing, 
at the End of Words derived from 
other Languages; as in logic, mufic, 


Phyſic, politic, 3 &c. j 
9. Does the Letter / vary in i 
found? - | Is No 


— 
— e r 


— 
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A. No, but it is often loſt, or 
ſounded very obſcurely; as in the 
Words calf, chalk, pſalm, ſalmon, 


- vault, falcon, Lincoln, &c. 

it e M. 

of | 2. Does mever loſe jus Sound ? 

cc. A. It does in the old Words ac- 
be J compt, and accomptant, though they 


are now generally written account and 
accountant, according to the Pronun- 
ciation. 45 | 

N 


9. When is the Letter » filent ? 

A. It is never pronounced at the 
End of a Word after m, as in damn, 
condemn, hymn, ſolemn, autumn, &c. 


nor in brick-hiln, lime kiln, &c. 

©; What is to be obſerved concern- 
ing the Letter 75 | 
A. In regard to Sound, it is near 
$$447% a 10 niran ts fa iy ein 


akin to the Letter 5; but it is very 


. . obſcure, if not quite loſt, when it 


comes before 5 at the Beginning of a 
Word, or between m and :; as in 
pſalm, pſalter, tempt, redemption, &C. 
alſo in receipt. 


9. What have you to obſerve | in 
regard to the Letter g ? 

A. It has this peculiar to it, that 
an u always follows it; and ſome 
reckon it an uſeleſs Letter, becauſe c 
or 4 might very well ſupply its 
Place. 

Has it more Sounds than one? 

A. Yes, a ſeſt one at the Beginning 
of a Word or Syllable, as in guick, 
m_ inquire, &c. and a Hard one, like 

in gue at the End of a Word, as in 
riſque, antique, oblique. . It is alſo hard 
in liquor, conguer, and ſome others, 
though at the Beginning of a —_— 


l 
0 
© 
& 
/ 
\ 
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R. 

2. What have you to ſay of „? 

A. Very little, as it has no Variety 
of Sonnd, and is commonly pronoun- 
ced, except in the firſt Syllable of 
Marlborough. Some People ſound it 
obſcurely, or quite omit it, in the 
Words marſh, harſh, and a few others. 


| 3 | 

Q: What Sounds has the Letter ? 

A. Two; a ſharp or hiſſing Sound, 
which is its natural one; and a more 
obſcure and ſofter Sound, like 2. 

9. When has it the hiſſing Sound ? 

A. In theſe four Monoſyllables, 
this, thus, us, yes. It is alſo pronoun- 
ced in the ſame manner when / occurs, 
and after ou ; as in bliſs, kiſs, bleſſing, 
gracious, | glorious, righteouſneſs, &c. 
And always at the Beginning of a 


Wo | 
S. When 


[4]. | 
Q. When is it founded like s ? 
A. In the Words as, has, was, is, 
bis, and generally at the End of all 
Words but ſuch as are excepted in the 
| foregoing · Rule; as hands, pans, pears, 
Ives, ſees, &c. It has frequently the 
= fame Sound in the Middle of a Word 
| when it comes between two Vowels, 
as in eaſe, cheeſe, roſe, priſon, reaſon, 
' wiſely, &c, and yet in the ſame Poſi- 
tion it retains its natural Sound in ceaſe, 
geeſe, deſe. &c. So that after all that 
can be faid with reſpeQ to the Pro- 
nunciation of this and other Letters, 
the young Scholar will have much to 
learn from his own Obſervations and 
the laſtructions of a careful Maſter. 
2. Does not % ſometimes ſound 
like /b ? | Foy, 
A. Yes, in Words eading in fon ; 
as in paſſion, perſuaſion, &c. 
2. Does not „ ſowetimes loſe its 
Saund ? i 4, 


A. Ves, 
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A. Yes, in the Words i/le, ifland, 
demeſne, viſcount, and ſome others. 


*: 

9. How many Sounds has the 
Letter 7? 

A. Two; its own natural one, and 
ſometimes that of the hiſſing s or /. 

9. When does it keep 1ts natural 
Sound? 

A. Always at the Beginning or 
End of a Word; and generally in o- 
ther Places, except when it comes be- 
fore i followed by another Vowel, in 
which Cale it ſounds likes or ; as 
in nation, mention, ſatiate, ſatiety, &c. 

9. Is there no Exception to this 
Rule ? | 

A. Yes; when sor x immediately 
precedes the r, it retains its natural 
Sound, as in celeſtial, queſtion, com- 
mixtion, &c. and ſo it does in Plurals 
when the Singular ends in y, as in ci- 


: ties 
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ties from city, duties from duty, &c. 
We. muſt alſo except ſome derivative 
Words, as empties, emptie/t, emptied, 
from empty; mightier, mightieft, from 
miphty ; twentieth, from twenty, &c, 
— It may likewiſe be added, that in 
Greek and Hebrew Proper Names the 
i keeps its own, natural Sound, as in 
Antiochus, Phaltiel, &c. but in Latin 
Words, as Gratian, Antium, it 1s 
ſounded like /þ, according to the Eng- 
liſh Pronunciation. 

Does F change its Sound in any 
other Inſtances ? 

A. Yes; /t is pronounced like /s in 
eaſtle; thiſile, neſtle, whiſtle, and ſuch 
like Words. 


V. 
92 Whatis obſervable with reſpect 
to the Letter v? 
A. That it always goes before af 
Vowel, and never ends a Word with- 


ont t lent e after it: Nor does it fol- 
low 


* 
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ow any Conſonant in the ſame Sylla- 
ble except / and r, as calves, carve, 
Kc. In regard to its Sound, it bears a 
ear Affinity to /, there being the 
ame Difference between them as be- 
ween p and 6. 


W. 
2. What have you to obſerve con- 
erning w © 
A. Its Sound as a Conſonant, at the 
beginning of a Word or Syllable, is 
early that of o ſwiſtly pronounced, 
has been intimated before in ſpeak- 
g of wwh; for want ſounds like 
ant, winter like ovinter, &. 
hen it comes after @, e, o, it is a 
owel, and ſounds like u; as in paw, 
w, bow. © 
A. Does ww ever loſe its Sound: 
A. Yes, when r immediately fol- 
ws it, as in wrath, wretch, write, &c. 
d after 5 in ſwword, ſuueon, anſwer, 
K 2 
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| X. 
9. Has x any Variety in its Sound? 
A. No, being always pronounced 
like cs or 4, whence it is call'd a dou 
ble Confonant. Thus Alexander i 
ſounded as if it were wrote Alecſande 
or Alekſander. 
9. Does it often begin Words? 
A. It begins none except Prope! 
Names, as Xensphon, Xerxes, &c. 
2 How many Ways is this Sound 
; expreſs'd in Engliſh as well as by x*} 
A. By cls, as in bricks; by 48, 
in books; by cc in the Middle of 
Word when e or i follows, as in ac 
cept, accident; and by & before 1s 
as in action, predidion. 


i 
9 Whatis obſervable in the Le 
ter y? 
A. That it is both a Vowel 2 dl 
0 


1 
( 
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and 


Co 
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Conſonant ; the former when it ends a 
Word or Syllable, the latter when it 
begins one: Thos in the Word yefter- 


dax, the firſt y is a Conſonant and the 


laſt a Vowel. 

92. How many Sounds has it? 

A. When a Conſonant, it ſounds 
ſomething like ee rapidly pronounced; 
as in yard (eeard), yoke (eeoke), c. 
As a Vowel, at the End of Mono- 
ſyllables and ſome other Words it has 
the Sound of i long, as in cry, dry, fly, 
apply, deny ; and fo it would have if 
ing were added to any of theſe, as 
crying, drying, denying: But at the End 
of Words it generally ſounds more 
obſcurely, like e; as in body, mercy, 
boly, liberty, glor iouſly, thankfully, &c. 
Wherever the double Vowels ay, ey, 
h occur, they are ſounded like ai, 
i, oi, 5 ä 

. Is y often met with in the Mid- 
dle of Words? 
E z A. No, 
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A. No, except in Words of Greek 
Origin, as hymn, rhyme, ſyllable, ſy/- 
tem, &c. and in ſome Engliſh ones 
where the Sound of i comes double, 
though in two diQtin& Syllables ; as in 
dying, frying, &c. DOS 


| | Z. 
©. What is to be obſerved of the 
Letter z ? 

A. That it is reckon'd a double 
Conſonant, as containing the Sound of 
ds ; but, howſoever it may have been 
formerly pronounced, we ſcarce per- 
ceive the d in it at preſent, being 
ſounded /oft, like 5 in cheeſe, roſe, &c. 
— As tots Poſition, it may go before 
or after the Vowels, as in zeal, Zone, 
blaze, amaze, &c. but can never im- 
mediately precede or follow another 


Contonant in the ſame Syllable. 


PART 


RT 


PART H. 


Of SYLLABLES. 


CA. I. 


Their Definition, Number of Letters 
they may contain, &C. 


$ HAT isa SYLLABLE ? 


A. A compleat Sound, ut- 
ter'd in one Breath, which ſometimes 
conſiſts of a Vowel, as a in a-/one, 
au in au=thir, &c. and ſometimes of a 
Vowel or double Vowel join'd to one 
or more Conſonants ; as at, Art, our, 
ours, & c. — Without a Vowel no Syl- 
lable can be form'd ; becauſe nd, 
rmp, Or any other Conlonaats cangot 
be pronounced. 

A Syllable's a perfect Sound, 


Wherein at leaſt one Vowel's found; 
E 4 Whole 


[48] 
Whoſe breathing Aid an Ut!rance 


grants 
To one or ſev'ral Conſonants. 85 


2 How many Letters may there 6 
be in a Syllable ? | 


2 THAT is Srerli xs? de 

A. The Art of compoſing Ita 
Words out of Letters and Syllables. ont 
GS How 


A. The longeſt has no more than |" 

eight, as firength. wn 

T1 29. How many Syllables may there ; 

| be ina Word? = 

4 A. As there are but eight Letters at 4 

| moſt in one Syllable, ſo there are but . 

q eight Syllables in a Word, as in com- “ 
42 pre- ben i bi. li iy; and few Engliſb 

* Words have ſo many. 
bY Cray. II. 9 
| | Of dividing Syllables in Sr ELLIxG. thy 
| 


DQ. How are the Letters to be di- 
vided in ſpelling Words of ſeveral 
Syilables ? 

A, All the Letters that make up 
the firſt Syllable muſt be put together, 
and pronounced ; then the Letters that 
make up the ſecond Syllable muſt alſo 
be join'd together, and, when pro- 
nounced, be added to the firſt: And 
ſo pioceed till the Word be finiſh'd. 
Take for Example the Word bume- 
ni ty. 

b, u. hu 

m, a, — ma — hu-ma 

2, 1, — ni — hu- ma- ni 

t. y, — ty — hu ma- ni- ty. 

A. But how ſhall I know how many 
Syllables there are in a Word ? 

A By the ſeveral diſtint Sounds 
that are in it, or the Pauſes that may 
be made in pronouncing it. For in- 
ſtance: In the Word man I find but 
one Sound, and therefore I know it 

is 


"© 
is but one Syllable ; but in manner I 
perceive two diſtin Sounds, each of 
which I utter ſeparately, man-ner ; 
and therefore I am. ſure the Word 
conſiſts of two. Syllables. Again; in 
the Word mannerly | plainly diſcern 
three different Sounds, and therefore || 
know it contains three Syllables, and 
accordingly divide it man ner-ly. 

. What is the general Rule for . 
true Spelling ? ü 

A. To put as many Letters to one || f 
Syllable, as make one diftint Sound || | 
in the Pronunciation of a Word. 

9. What particular Rules have you t: 
for ſpelling or dividing Words? b 

A. There are many; but the four i. 
following (with the Exceptions from Ih 
them) will be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. it 

9. What is the firſt Rule? | 

A. When a Conſonant is placed be- 
tween two Vowels, in dividing the 
Syllables it muſt be join'd with the 
latter ; 


Sc VF WW wc 
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latter; as pa-per, na- led, ri- wer, &c. 
Except x, which is always join'd to 
the former, as ex-alt, ex-ample, Ox-on. 
-M. B. That ch, ph, th, and ſb, are 
to be counted ſingle Conſonants, and 
belong to this Rule, as in fa-ther, 
cy pher ; except when they are ſounded 
apart, as in pot-hook, up-hold, &c. 

9. Are there not ſome Words 


| wherein a ſingle Conſonant between 


two Vowels is pronounced with the 
former, and muſt it not accordingly 
be join'd to it in ſpelling ? 

A. In many Words the Sound of 
the Conſonant is really double, and 
belongs properly to both Syllables ; as 
in image, body, puniſh ; and yet Cuſtom 
has join'd the Conſonant to the latter 
in Spelling; as i-mage, bo-dy, pu- niſb. 
2. What is the ſecond Rule? 

A. When two Conſònants of the 
ſame Kind come together in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, they muſt be divided; 

| 45 
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as in bor-row, com- mon, let-ter, fol. iy, 
&c. 

9. What is the third Rule? 
A. When ſeveral Conſonants come 

together in the Middle of a Word, 
they muſt be placed in the Syllables 
according to the diſtin Sounds; as 
in the Words re- tore, ta- ble, be-ſpeak, 
where the middle Conſonants all be- 
long to the laſt dyſtable: But the very 
ſame Conſonants in maſ-ter, pub-liſb, 
whiſ* per, are beſt divided, one to the 
firſt Svlilable, and the other to the 
latter, becauſe they are fo pronoun- 
_ 

9. What is the fourth Rule? 

A. When two Vowels come toge- 
ther in the Middle of a Word, and 
both of them are pronounced in di- 
ſtint Sounds, they muſt be placed in 
different Syllables ; as in cre- ate, ru-in, 
re-enter, &c. But the very ſame 
Vowels in the Words ceaſe, guile, 


leed, 


— 


* 2 O— _— 


ed from theſe Rules ? 
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bleed, being utter'd in one Sound make 
but one Syllable, and therefore muſt 
not be divided. 

9. What Sort of Words are except- 


A. None from the laſt ; but Com- 
pound and Derivative Words are ex- 
cepted from the other three. 

9. What is a Compound Word? 

A. It is either made up of two di- 
ſtint Words, as houſe-wife, free-hold, 
with-out, ſap-leſs, thank ful, &c. or of 
one Word, and a Syllable preceding. 
it calfd a Prepoſition, ſuch as ad, en, 
in, un, ſub, per, de, dif, pre, tran, 
re, &c, whence are form'd ſuch Words 
as theſe; ad orn, en-able, in-ure, un- 
equal, ſub-ordinate, &c. 

9. What is a Derivative Word? 

A. That which is form'd of ano- 
ther Word, by adding to it a Syllable 
call'd a Termination; ſuch as ed in 
want-ed, en in filk-en, eſs in count-eſs, 
eſt 
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eft in read- eſt, eth, in break-eth, er in 


bear- er, ing in will. ing, iſh in fool- iſb, 
i/t in art-i/t, ous in danger-ous, ly in 
friend-ly, &c. In theſe, and all others 
of the like Kind, the Single and Pri- 
mitive Words muſt retain their own 
proper Letters and Syllables, and the 
little Prepoſitions and Terminations be 
ſpelt diſtin by themſelves; not e- 


nable, i- nure, wan-ted, fil ken, coun- 


teſs, rea-deſt, &c. | 

Q. Which Words amongſt theſe are 
Exceptions from the Rules above ? 

A. The Word en-able is an Excep- 
tion from the firſt, according to which 
it muſt have been divided e-nable; fo 
according to the ſecond Rule, will- 
ing ſhould. have been wrote willing; 
and according to the third Rule, count- 
eſs and art-iſl, might as well have 
been ſpelt coun teſs and ar-1ift, for 
| ſuch a Diviſion agrees well enough 

wich the Pronunciation. 


9. Are 


in Lew 


9. Are not ſome Derivative Words 
to be ſpelt according to the common 1 
Rules? ; 4 
A. Yes, ſuch as are derived from 
Words ending in a ſingle Conſonant, #$ 
which double it before the Termina= | Cd | 
tion ; as ſad-der, not ſadd-er from ſad ; 1 
commit ting, not commilt ing, from | 
commit. To theſe may be added De- 
rivatives from Words in e, which loſe | 
it before the Termination, as wri-teth, | 
wri-ter, wri-ting, from write; which | 
Spelling, though not ſtrictly true, is 
generally follow'd, and indeed is much 
more agreeable to the Pronunciation 
than awrit-eth, writ-er, &c. H 
Have you any thing farther 10 
lay upon this Subject:? q 
A. Let me obſerve, with regard 
to Compound Words, that as ſeveral I 
of them are derived from the Latin, 
Greek, &c. it is not an eaſy Matter, 


without ſome Knowledge of thoſe || 
Lan- | | 


— 
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Languages, to diſtinguiſh their Primi- 
tives, and to divide their Syllables 
properly. The Engliſh Scholar, there- 
fore, cannot be juſtly blamed, if he 
ſpell ſuch Words according to the com- 
mon Rules, and write (for Inſtance) 
a-dorn inſtead of ad-orn; which Mi- 
| ſtake he naturally falls into for want 
of knowing that it is derived from a 
Latin Word compounded. of ad and 


orNno. 


PART III. 
Of Worps. 
G a 


Their Definition, Uſe, and Sorts. 


FW are Worps ? 
A. Diſtind᷑S, articulate Sounds, 


whereby wwe expreſs our Ideas or Mo- 
tions 


a 


ds, 
Vo- 


ons 
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tions of Things, and convey our Thoughts 
to oxe another: And the ſe Sounds are 
repreſented in Writing by certain 
Marks or Characters, of which we 
have already ſpoken. 


Prom low Foundations, wiſely laid, 
The Fabtick rears its lofty Head: 
From A, B, C thus well inſtructed 
We are by gentle Steps conducted, 
Until by vatious Sounds combin'd 
In Worps we ſpeak our hidden 
Mind ; 
Tell to each other what we know, 
And into ſocial Beings grow. 


9 What does each Word conſiſt 
ol ? 
A. Of one or more Syllables. 
What are our Words employ'd 
abow in Diſcourle ? 

. Whatever is the Object of our 
3 Reflection, or Underſtanding, 
may be the Subject of our Diſcourſe; 

F and 
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and this may be either a Thing or Sub- 
ſtance, or the Manner or Quality of a 
Thing; or the Action of a Thing. or 
the Manner or uatiey of thai Action. 
. Have we Words in our Lan- 
guage ſuited to all theſe 7] hings ? 

A. Yes, and theſe are of four Sorts, 
which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
Thoughts: And therefore, inftead of 
eight (the uſual Divihon)we ſhall make 


but four Parts of Speech, or four Heads, 
to which every Word in all Languages 


may be reduced. 
9. What do you call them; 


A. Names, Qualities, Affirmations, 
and Particles. 


Cnay. II. 


Of Nar1es. | 
= W HAT do you mean by 
2 Nawes ? — / 


A, Names, or Nouns Subſlantives, 
| 1 Roe a 


(591. 
(as they have been uſually eall'dy are 


Words that expreſs Things themſelves, . 


that convey a certain Idea to the Mind, 
and need not the Help of any other 
Word to make us underſtand them: 
Such as an apple, a pear, a man, a 
horſe, fickneſs, health, bappit eſe, mi- 
ſery, &c. 

9. Is there no other Way by which 
Names are diflinguiſh'd ? 

A. Yes; as 7 wed expreſs Things 
themſelves, you cannot put the Word 


Thing after them without Nonſenſe: 


Thus you cannot fay apple thing, man 
thing, happineſs thing, and the like, 
Hereby they are diftinguiſh'd from 
Qualities, after which the Word Thing 
makes good Senſe; as great thing, 
white thing, happy thing, &c. ES 

92. How many Sorts of Names are 
there ? 


A. Three ; Common, Proper, and 


Per ſonal. 
ky F 2 9. What 
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'9, What are Common Names ? 

A. Such as agree to or expreſs a 
whole Kind ; as man is a Name com- 
mon to all Men, city to all Cities, and 
river to all Rivers. 

9. What are proper Names? 

A. Such as diſtinguiſh Particulars 
from others of the ſame Kind: as 
Peter is the Name of ſome particular 
Man, London of a certain City, and 
Thames of a certain River. 

9. What are Perſonal Names? 

A. Thoſe which are uſed inſtead of 
other Names, to avoid the Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Word: As 1, in- 
ſtead of my own Name, thou or you, 
inſtead of your Name; be and /be, 
for his and her Name; and it, when 
we fpeak of a Thing that has no Di- 
ſtinction of Sex. 

9. How many Perſons are there? 

A. Three; for whatever is ſpoken 
in Diſcourſe is either of ourſelves, 10 
another, or of a third. Q. How. 
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9. How do you diſtinguiſh the Per- 
ſons ? 

A. In ſpeaking of myſelf I uſe the 
Word J, which is call'd the firſt Per- 
ſon ſingular ; if more than one ſpeak 
of themſelves, they uſe we, which is 
the firſt Perſon plural. — Speaking ta 
another we uſe thou or you, which is 
call'd the ſecond Perſon ſingular; to 
more than one we uſe ye or you, which 
is the ſecond Perſon plural. — If we 
ſpeak of a Perſon abſent, we ſay he, 
or ſbe, and it of a Thing that has no 
Sex ; all which are the third Perſon 
ſingular. When we are ſpeaking of 
more Perſons or Things than one, we 
uſe the Word they, which is cail'd the 
third Perſon plural. 

A Since you belongs really to the 
plaral Number, how comes it to be 
uſed in ſpeaking to a ſingle Perſon ? 

A. It is an Impropriety, which 
Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd ; hou being ſel- 
F 3 dom 


What is uſed in ſpeaking either of Per- 
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who to Men. A: Wherein 
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dom uſed but in our Addrefles to Gop, 
or by way of Familiarity, Contempt, 
Anger, or Diſdain. 

2. What Sort of Names are who 
and ? 

A. They ate call'd perſonal Inter- 
rogatives, being commonly uſed in 
aſking Queſtions. 

Is there any Difference in the 
Uſe of them ? 

A. Yes; who is only uſed in ſpeak- 

ing of Perſons, as Who is that Boy - 


ſons or Things; as What Man came in 
juſt now? What Top have you * 
What Place do you chooſe ? 
Does who always imply a Que- 
ſtion aſk'd ? 


A. No; it is frequently a Relative, © 
having a Relation to ſome foregoing Þ * 
Words; as, The Boy whom I lowe, The 

{ 


Men who built the Houſe. Here whom 
has an evident Relation to Boy, and 
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9. Wherein do per/onal Names 
differ from other Names? 

A. In being exprets'd one way be- 
fore an Affirmation (or Verb) and an- 
other after it: As, [ love my Father, my 
Father loves me ; We love John, John 
loves us. Here the perſonal Name J. 
before the Affirmation love, is changed 
into me after it, and ſo likewiſe we 
into us; whereas Father and TFohn, 
which are not perſonal Names, are 
the ſame both before and after the 
Affirmation. — When theſe perſonal 
Names precede the Affirmation, it 
may be call'd their leading State; and 
when they come after it, we may call 
it their following State. 

How ſhall 1 learn theſe differ- 
ent States or Variations of the perſon- 
al Names? 

A. Take them in one View as 


follows: 
F 4 Leading 


State. 
1. Perf, {Sing 


P! . — / 
Thou 


ding. 
2. Perſ. 0 Plus 


3. Perſ SINg. — 0 


Plur. 
Interrog. 


Ending ? 


A. No, they are invariable. 

Q. Are none but perſonal Names 
ſubject to Variation? 
| other Names have diffe- 
rent Endings, but not in the ſame 


A. Ves; 
Number. 


What is meant by Number? 
A. The Diſtinction e from more. 
9. How many Nunibers are there ? 
the Singular, which we 
make uſe of when we ſpeak only of 


A. Two; 


] 


Y 
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Leading 


Ye 


He 
She 
T hey 
— Who — Whom. 
9. Do what and it never vary their 


Following 
State. 

———- Me, 

— Js. 

— Thee. 

You, 

w— Him. 

Her. 

— Them. 


> 


one 
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one Perſon or Thing, as a man, a boy, 
a pen, a nut, an oyſter ; and the Plu- 
ral, which we uſe in ſpeaking of more 
Things or Perſons than one, as men, 
boys, pens, nuts, oyſters. 

9. How is the Plural Number 
form'd ? 

A. By adding s to the Singular ; as 
band, bands; apple, apples; top, tops; 
whip, whips. And it is obſervable, 
that in Words ending in ce, ge, ſe, and 
ze, the Addition of the s makes alſo 
another Syllable ; as in face, faces; 
page, pages ; nurſe, nurſes ; fize, fizes ; 
for otherwiſe the s could not be pro- 
nounced. 

Z. Are all Plurals made by adding 
only? 

A. No; for when the Singular ends 
in ch, ſh, ſs, or x, then es muſt be 
added; as church, churches; difh, 


diſhes ; aſs, aſſes; fox, foxes. 
3 2 H 
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9, Have you no other Exceptions 
to the general Rule? 

A. Yes; many Names ending in f 
or fe make their Plurals by changing 
for fe into wes; as calf, calves ; leaf, 
leaves; knife, knives; wife, wives; 
&c. But hoof, roof, proof, dwarf, ſcarf, 
wharf, handkerchief, miſchief, relief, 
grief, ſtriſe, reproof, are made plural 
by adding s only; and ſo are Words 
ending in J, except faff, which makes 
flaves. 

2. Do all plural Names end in 5 
or es 

A. No; man makes men; woman, 
women ; child, children ; brother, bre- 
thren, as well as brothers ; ox, oxen, 
&c. Louſe alſo makes lice; mouſe, 
mice; penny, pence ; gooſe, geeſe ; foot, 
feet; tooth, teeth ; and from ſow comes 
ſwine, which comprehends both Male 
and Female, and is uſed in the Sin- 
gular as well as the Plural. To theſe 
Irregulars 


ner” Ae ef 


Irregulars may be added cow, which 
makes cows or tine. 

9. Have all Names π]¾œͤ Numbers? 

A. No; ſome want the Singular, 
others the Plural. 

9. What Name have no Singular 
Number? 

A. Such as bellows, tongs, ſciſſars, 
ſnuffers, breeches, lungs, bowels, thanks, 
wages, &c. 

by Which of them want the Plu- 
ral 

A. Proper Names in general, ex- 
cept ſome few which have no Singu- 
lar, as Alps, a famous Chain of Moun- 
tains dividing {taly from France and 
Germany. We ſometimes ſay, indeed, 
the Alexanders, the Marlboroughs, the 
Boyles, the Newtons, &c. but this is 
a figurative Way of ſpeaking, includ- 
ing under thoſe proper Names all ſuch 
as reſembled them in their Valour, 


Learning, or other Qualifications. — 
Dnder 
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Under this Head muſt likewiſe be 
placed the Names of Virtues and 
Vices; as juſtice, charity, pride, envy : 
Of Metals; as gold, filver, &c. Of 
Herbs ; as ſage, mint, fennel, roſemary, 
ſpinage, parſley : Of ſeveral Sorts of 
Corn; as wheat, rye, barley ; ſo like- 
wiſe chaff, bran, meal: Ot Liquids ; 
a beer, milk, vinegar, urine, &c, Of 
unQuous Matter; as honey, butter, 
marrow, ſulphur, tar, pitch, &c. Of 


© abſtraQt Qualities ; as ſwiftneſs, pale- 


neſs, wiſdom, contempt, &c. To which 
may be added hunger, people, offspring, 
duſt, wool, and many others, not re- 
ducible to any certain Claſs. 

Q. Have you any thing farther to 
obſerve with reſpect to Number? 

A. It is worth taking notice, that 
ſeveral Names have the ſame Ending 
in both Numbers; as deer, ſheep, ſwine. 

. Is there not ſome Diſtinction of 
Sex in Names, as well as of Numbers 4 
A. In 
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A. In Latin, Greek, and ſome other 
Languages, the Gender or Sex is dif- 
tinguiſhed by changing the Ending of 
the Quality or AdjeQtive, but this is 
never varied in Engliſh. 

9. How then are the Sexes diſtin- 
guiſhed in our Language? | 

A. Several Ways: 1. By the per- 
ſonal Names he, him, which we uſe 
in ſpeaking of Males; ſbe, her, uſed 
to expreſs KS and it, which we 
apply to Things that have no Di- 
ſtinction of Sex. 2. By two different 
Words; as boy, girl; brother, fifter ; 
duck, drake ; gooſe, gander, &c. 3. 
When we have not two Words to 
denote the Difference of Sex, we do 
it by putting a Quality or other Word 
before the Name; as male child, fe- 
male child; man ſervant,maid ſervant ; 
be-goat, ſber goat, cack-ſparrow, hen- 
ſparrow. 4. In ſome few Words the 
Female is diſtinguiſhed from the * 
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by the Change of the Termination 
into e/s; as abbot, abbeſs ; count, coun- 
teſs; heir, beireſs; prince, princeſs ; 
or into ix, in theſe two, adminiſtratrix, 
executrix, from adminiſtrator and ex- 
ecutor. 


— — 


CMAx. III. 
Of Quiris. 


2. HAT are QuaLirixs? 
| A. Qualities, or Adjefives, 
(as they are generally called i» our 
Grammars) are Words expreſſing the 
Manners, Properties and Afections of 
Things or Subſtances ; as good, bad, 
white, black, wiſe, fooliſh, &c. which 
of themſelves are not Senſe, but muſt 
have a Name join'd to them to make 
them underſtood; as a good boy, a 


wiſe man, a white ſbeet, &C. 


171 

9. How are Qualities diſtinguiſh'd 
from other Parts ot Speech ? 

A. By making Senſe with the Word 
thing atter them, as has been before 
obſerved. Thus | can (ay, @ goed 
thing, a wiſe thing, &c. which ſhews 
that good and wwiſe are Qualities, or 
Adjectives; but it would be Nonſenſe 
to lay boy thing, man thing, &c. which 
hews that boy and man are Names, or 
Subſtantives. 

9 Have Qualities any Difference 
pt Number ? 

A. No; for in the Singular we ſay 
good boy, and good boys in the Plural, 
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; ot goods boys. 

f J. Are Names ever changed into | 

/ Wualities ? 1 | 
A. They ſeem to be ſo in the fol- | I 
a Mowing Inſtances; man's nature, for Bi 
elde nature of man; Dryden's works, Il 


or the works of Dryden ; the church's 
race, for the peace Y the church, 
| Theſe 
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Theſe are term'd poſſeſſi ve Qualities, 
or Qualities of Poſſeſhon, and anſwer 
to what in the Latin Tongue is call'd 
the Genitive Caſe ; and perhaps it i: 
the only Caſe we have in our Lan- 
guage. a 

9. How are theſe prſſeſtkve Quali- 
ties expreſs'd in Plural Names that end 
in 5 ? 

A. The 5s is not repeated, but to - 
ſhew the Omiſſion of it, a little Mark 
call'd an Apoſtraphe ought to be ad- 
ded at the End of a Word; as, the p 
Commons bouſe, the Stationers Arms 
for the Houſe of Commons, the Arn, 
F the Stationers; not Stationers's, of “ 
Commons's. In Names of the Singu- 7/ 
lar Number, however, the s is dou- 
bled; as in Charless book, James i! 
penknife, &c. though even in thele the 
laſt s 1s ſometimes omitted, eſpecially // 


in Poetry. 3 
9. Ar 


Ke 


9. Are Names eyer uſed as Quali- 
ties without s added to them, or any 
other Variation ? 

A. Yes, and then. the two Names 
are generally join'd together with this 
Mark (-) catPd a Hyphen; as, a ſea- 
iſh, for a fiſh of the ſea; an India- 
voyage, for a voyage to India; a ſilver- 
buckle, for a buckle made of filver, &c. 
—Thele are call'd reſpective Quali- 
ties... 
9. Are any Qualities derived from 
perſonal Names? 

A. Yes, and are call'd perſonal Poſ- 
Nves; namely, my, mine; thy, thine ; 
his ;. her, hers; our, ours; your, yours; 
their, theirs. 

Als there any Difference in uſing 
them? | | 

A. Yes; my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, mutt have a Name after them; 
as my bat, thy book, &c. Bat mine, 
thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs are 


uſed 
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5 
uſed dy themſelves to prevent the Re- 


petition of the Name; as, this Bat i, 


mine, 1. e. my hat: Whoſe book is this ? 
Thine ; that is, thy hook. Theſe two 
indeed, mine and thine, are ſometimes 
uſed indifferently before a Name be- 
ginning with a Vowel; as my arm, 
or mine arm; thy apron, or thine ap- 
ron. — His is uſed with or without the 
Name ; as this is his apple, or this 
apple is his. — We ſhall exhibit theſe 


Polſeſſi ves in one View, as we did the 13 


Fer ſonal Names. 


With a Without a 
Name. Name. 


I Sing My Mine. 
+ Perl. Plur. Our Ours. 
| Sing. Thy — bine. 
: Perſ. 3 Plus. Your Yours. 
as, His His. 
3 Pref. J bing. Her Hers. 
Plur.— Their —T heirs. 


To 


| 


1 
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o theſe we may add its, which is 
ts colour, its ſhape, &c. 


that, the ſame, which ? 
e A. Qualities. 
, 9. Have they any particular Names 
Fo expreſs their Kind? 
be A. This and that are call'd Demon- 
ratives, becauſe they ſhew what par- 
icular Perſon or Thing we mean; as, 
he This horſe, that fiſh, &c. This makes 
beſe, and that makes thoſe, in the 
Plural Number ; and perhaps they are 
the only Qualities that have a Plural. 
Pi, and theſe relate to Things near 
t hand; that and theſe to Things far- 
her off, 
9. Is not chat ſometime uſed in- 
iead of wb, whom, or which ? 

A. Yes; as, I ſaw a man that 
who] was mad. He was in the ſame 
reet that [which] I was in. He is 
(3 2 the 


ever uſed without a Name; as, I /ike, - 


— 
9. What Parts of Speech ate this, 
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the man thas [whom] we ſaw yeſter- 

Q. How is which uſed ? 

A. In ſpeaking of Things, as 200 
and whom do of Perſons. When it 
aſks a Queſtion, it is call'd an /nter- 
rogative; as Which is the Houſe ? But 
It is term'd a Relative when it has a 
Relation or refers back to Words fore- 
going; as, I found the Buckle which 
you loſt; where it evidently refers to 
Buckle. It is the ſame in both Num— 
bers. 

2. Are there any other Sorts of 

ualities? 

A. Ves, thoſe which Grammarians 
generally call Participles, which fig- 
nity being, doing, or ſuffering. Of the 


firft Kind are being and been; as, | QN 
ot! 
ſus 


being a nan; I bade been a Child, &c. 
The ſecond Sort, which imply doing 
end in ing, as, lowing Friend : And 
thofe which betoken ſuffering general!y 
a I 


Ke 


ned; I was loved by every body ; but 
ſometimes in e, , or t, as the bed is 
made, the ſun is riſen, the coals are 
burnt. — In theſe Inflances, perhaps, 
the Participles have more of the Na- 
ture of Afiirmations than of Qualities; 
but we ſhall venture to call them -all 
by that Name, and oftentimes they 
are merely ſuch without any Room for 
Diſpute. 
. When are the Particles mere 

ualities ? | 

A. When they are join'd to Names, 
as a learned man, a ſcolding woman, 
&c. and when they may be compared, 
as loving, more loving, moſt loving. 
. 9. What Parts of Speech are à and 
Jes 

A. They may be reckon'd amongſt 
Qualities, being join'd to Names as 
Jother Qualities are; but they are u- 
{ ſually call'd Articles. 
92. What is their Uſe? 


G 3 A. The 
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A. The Article @ (or an before x 
Vowel) does not reſtrain the Word to 
which it is prefix'd to any Particular ; 
as, 4 king, an emperor, Which means 
no more than ſome king, ſome emperor 
or another : But the Article the gives 
the Name, before which it ſtands, a 
fix'd and determined Signification ; as, 
the king, the emperor, means ſome par- 
ticular King or Emperor of ' whom we 
are ſpeaking ; ſuppoſe the King of 
England, or the Emperor of Germany. 

. Are the Articles ſet before pro- 
per Names? 

A. Very ſeldom; except where 
forme Word is underſtood, as, the 
Thames, that is, the River Thames ; 
or by way of Diſtinction or Eminence 
as, be is a William, i. e. one of that 
Name; be is a Cicero, that is, an ex- 
cellent Orator. 

9. What other Names have no 
Article before them ? 

A. Ne 
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A. No Article is uſed when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general ; 
as, man is mortal, not a man, or ! 
man. Nor will the particular Names 
of Virtaes, Vices, Herbs, Metals, fc. 
admit of @ or an before them; as /0- 
briety, drnnkenneſs, ſpinage, filver, &c. 

2 Are the Articles ever placed be- 
fore Qualities ? 

A. Yes; when ſome Name is ex- 
preſs'd or underſtood ; as George the 
Second, i. e. king of England of that 
Name. They are alſo uſed when Qua- 
lities are put for Names; as he hit the 
white, we danced on the green: Or 
perhaps even in theſe Expreſſions the 
Name is underſtood ; as if it were 
white mark, and green turf. 

Q. Can you mention any farther Dif- 
ference between Quahkties and Names? 

A. Yes; for moſt of them admit of 


Degrees of Compariſon, which Names 


do not. 


2. How 
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2. How many Degrees of Com- 
pariſon are there ? 

A. Two; the Comparative, and the 
Superlative, which are {orm'd from 
the Quality in its Poſitive State. 

©. What is the Pofative State of a 
Quality? 

A. When it is expreſſed ſimply and 
abſolutely, without Relation to the 
like Quality in any other Thing ; as 
Fair. bard, flrong, &c. 

©, What does the Comparative De- 
gree expreſs ? 

A. It expreſſes the Quality of a 
Thing ſomewhat increaſed or dimi- Jof 
niſh'd.. 

9. How is it form'd ? th 

A. By adding er to the Quality, as bw 
fair-er, hard er, ſtrong-er; or by ad- % 
ding - only, to Words that end in e, as Ipa 
wiſe, wiſer. | = 

9. What does the Superlative De- 


oree expreſs ? 
1 F A. The 
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A The utmoſt increaſe or Diu- 
nution of a Quality. 

. How is it form'd ? 

A. By adding eff to the Quality, as 
fair eff, hard eft Huron - fi, or only, 
to the Words in e, as wiſe, wwiſeſt 

Q. Is the Compariſon never made 


without changing the Termination of 


the Quality? | 

A. Ves; frequently by the Words 
more and moſt, as fair, mere fair. mo/l 
fair, and, ſome times, inflead of moſt, 
we uſe wery exceeding, or the like. 

Give me an Example of the Uſe 
of theſe Degrees of Compariſon ? 

A. Firft, I barely and ſimpty aſſert 
that Mary is fair; but, comparing her 
with Anne, | perceive that Anne is 
fairer ; and, making a farther Com- 
pariſon between them and Martha, l 
find that Martha is the faireſt of 8 
all, or poſſeſſes the higheſt Degree of 


Beauty, 
9. Are 
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9. Are all Qualities compared by a 
Change of Termination, or by the 
Words more and moſt ? 
A. No, ſome are [rregulars; as 


| 2 better, Beſt; bad, worſe, wor /; 


iti le, leſs or leſſer, leaſt; much or many, 
more, moſl. 

2. How ſhall! 1 know what Quali. 
ties may be compared ? 

A. Thoſe that make good Senſe with 
the Words more, moſt, or very before 
them will admit of Compariſon : Other 
will not, as all, ſome, any; becauſe 
their Signification cannot be increaſed. 


5＋— 


CA. IV. 
Of AFF1IRMATI1ONS. 


LV nor is an AFFIRMATION ? 

A. An Affirmation (common 
ly call'd a Verb) is a Part of Speect 
that betokens Being, Doing, or Su 
fering : Or rather, it is a Word ule 


EX 


on 
aff 
M 


whel Ti 
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when we affirm one Thing for another ; 
with the ſeveral Circumſtances of 
Time, Number and Perſon. 

9. How do Affirmations ſignify 
Being? 

A. They not only expteſs the ſim- 
ple Exiſtence of Things, as John is, or 


ih John lives, i. e. exiſts, or is living ; but 


alſo in what manner they exiſt and are 
affected, as John walks, fands, fits, 
&c. is hot, cold, angry, or pleaſed, &c. 

9. What Sort of Doing or Action is 


J denoted by Affirmations? 


A. All manner of Actions, either 
of the Mind or Body; as, to think, to 
love, to fight, to fing, to dance. 

9. What. Kind of Suffering do they 
expreſs ? 

A. All the various Manners in which 


10nfone Perſon or Thing is ated upon or 
2ecliafteRed by another; as, John is beaten, 


Su 


ule 


Mary is loved, a good boy is praiſed. 
9. How do Affirmations expreſs 


„hel Time? A. As 
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A. As they ſpeak of a Thing doing, | 
* done, or not done, they expreſs three 
different Times, the Preſent, the Paſt, | 
and the Future, or the Time to come. 
| Q.: Are there no more — 
| three Times? 
1 A. There are not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing; but if we conſider an Action as 
fini/Þ'd, or not finiſh'd, we may reckon 
two preſent Times, two paſt, and two 
future. | 

2 How can that be? 

A. 1. There is the preſent Time of Ip 
the Action not finiſh'd ; as, / write, or 
am writing, (now) but have not done. th 
And the preſent Time of the AQtion 
finiſh'd ; as, I have written (now) andfot 
done. 2. The paſt Time of the Ac- 
tion not finiſh'd ; as, I did write, ore. 
Twas writing, (then) but had.not done: | 
And the ſame of the Action finiſh'd zma 
as, Thad written, (then) and done{'!0' 
3. The future Time of the Action 
Wl | noiſthe 


or 
ne : 
'd; 
one. 
ion 


nollthe ſecond and third Perſons Singu- 
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not finiſh'd; as, I Hall write, or be 
writing, (hereafter) but ſhall not have 
dene : And the ſame of the Action fi- 
niſh'd ; as, 1 ſhall have written, (here- 
after) "od aide. 

2. How ſkall I know the Preſent 
Time? 
A. It is the Affirmation itſelf, as 
love, dance. The paſt Tine generally 
ends in ed; as lowed, danced. 
2. How are the other Times ex- 
preſs'd ? | 
A. By hawe, ſball, will, &c, before 
the Affirmation. 
2, How do we expreſs the Perſons 
of the Afhrmations ? 
A. By the pertona! Names; J. thou, 
be, ſhe, it ; we, ye Or you, ang they. 
Q. Does the Ditterence of Perſons 
make any Alteration in the Affirma- 
tions ? 
A. Yes, they vary their Endings i in 


lar ; 
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lar; as, I love, thou loweſt, he loveth or 
loves : But the plural Affirmations are 
always the ſame with the firſt Perſon 
Singular; as, we love, ye love, they 
love : Except I am, we are. 

. As there are but two Times ex- 
preſs'd by the Affirmation itſelf, how 
are its other Times and Manners de- 
noted ? 1 

A. By the nine following Words 
call'd helping Afirmations, viz. do will, N 


ſhall, may, can, muſl, ought, have, am, 


or be; which are placed before other le 
Afﬀirmations, and ſignify Time, Power, || * 
Will, Liberty, Neceſſiy, Duty, &c. % 

2. What is the Uſe of 4% before]! 
another Affirmation? el 

A. To expreſs the preſent Time! 
emphatically, that is, with Force ande 
Diſtinction. e 
2. How is it form'd ? 2 

A. I dos, thou doft, he doth or does; 
we, ye, they do: And in the paſt 
Time, 


„„ } by 
„. 


— — — << 


| 
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eo ive, I did, thou didſt, he did; the W || 
| 
| 


re Plural according to the Rule above- 
nention'd, that is, like the firſt Per- 
ſon ſingular. 

D Do Affirmations change their 
adings when they follow theſe help- 
e Words? 

No; as, I do love, thou deffl love, 


- 1 11 
ds '2 What Time do will and ſhall | 18 
ll, Jenote ? 1 


m, A. The future. They make wilt | 
er lad hall in the ſecond Perſon ſingular. | INN 
xr | 2. What is the Difference between II 
"Jill ard ſhall ? | 
rel A. When we only ſimply foretell, | 
e uſe hall in the firſt Perſon, and will | 
me the rel: But when we promiſe. 
ind freaten, or engage, we uſe will in | 
e firſt Perſon, and tall in the others, | 
J. What is the Difference between 
es; C and ſbould? 
aſt]\- Would generally implies the 
ne. Will 


— 18. 
2 * 8 
—_ * e * 2 
* nung 2 
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| Will or Intention of an Agent, but! 
8 F/ould the bear Futurity of an Action, 
or that a Thing will be. Should fre- 
„ quently . ought; as, children 
 /bould be dutiful. —T he ſecond Perſon 
ſingular is would'ſt and ſhould'ſt. f 
Als there no other Difference be- 
tween ſhall and auill. would and ſhould? 
A. Shall and will denote the Timef 
to come abſolutely, but /hould and 
would do it conditionally. 
©, What is ignified by may and can? 
A. May, and its paſt Time might, 
denote a Right, Poſſibility, or Liberty?! 
of doing a Thing ; as, I may go home, 
that is, | have Liberty to do ſo —Canfja 
and could imply the Power of the A1% 
gent or Doer ; as, | can write, that isn 
[ am able to write—In the ſecond Perf's 1 
ſon ſingular they make may'/t, might Pe: 
can't, could ſi. 8 lay 
©. What Time do they relate to [Qu 
A. May and can relate to the Ties 
Mr CR 1-4 preſet 


89 


reſent and to come; might and could 
to the Time paſt and to come. 


ut 


N, 

e- 2. What is ſignified by mu/t and 
en ought ? * 
on A. The firſt implies Neceſſty,. the 


latter Duty. 


de-] 2. What Time are they ſpoke of ? 
47k A. The preſent, unleſs they are 
me follow'd by have, for then it relates 


to the Time paſt ; as, I ought to have 
pone to School; I muſt hade died but 
or the affiflance of a Surgeon. 
What Time is denoted by have 
and had? | 
ml A. Habe denores the Time of an 
CarmjAttion to be jult paſt ; as, I Have dined, 
A4y/7ad denotes the Action to have been 
t isYhniſh'd before ſome other Time, which 
Perſ's now alſo paſt ; as, I had dined before 
„ U, came to the Door. They have the 
laine Signification when join'd with 
to [Qualities that 1 * Suffering ; as, 1 
PimſPave been beaten, they have been abuſed. 


ſet H Q. How 
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9. How are they forms ? 

A. I have, thou haſt he hath ol 
has I had. thou hadſ/t, he had 

9. What does have hguity betorc a 
Name ? 

A. Poſſeſſion and he prefent Time: 
as, I have a Shilling : And in this Caſe 
it admits the helping Afirmations be 
fore it, to expreſs its Times, Manners, 


&c. 


. What does am or be ſignity ? 
A” Either of them (for they ate the 
ſame) ſignifies Being; and when ſet be- 
fore Qualities that betoken Suffering, 
they ſupply us with Affirmations of 
Sufferings, (commonly call'd Verbs, 
paſſive) which otherwiſe are wanting 
in our Language; as, J am wexed, i 


I be wihippcd, thou art loved, 'be iÞe 
praiſed. 


a, 


© Are they never ſet before Qua £ 
lities that ſignify Adion or Doing # Fat 
A. Ves; as, I am writing, tor } A 


2. Hov 


write, &c. 


9 * 
©. How are they torm'd? 


01 A. In the Pe Time they are 
thus form'd: | am, thou art, 


he be ; we, ye, they be. 


In the part 
e Time thus: 


| was, thou voa, 

ale was; we, ye, they were: I were. 

be. thou wert, he were; we, ye, they 

ers, were — The firſt Formation in each 
Time may be call'd abſolute, the other 
onditional. 

the 2. When is the ſecond Formation, 

be- Ithat is, be, bee/t, &c. and were, wert, 

ng Rc. chiefly uled ? 

, of A. TP that, although, whether, 

erbiÞs, if I be then in health, rather than 

ting} / am, &c. although it avere twice as 

„, if arge, rather than although it was, &c. 

e iche is alſo uſed alter let; as, let bia be 
areful. 


ma 2. How do Affirmations form their 
alt Time? 


A. Generally by adding d or ed to 
H 2 the 


he is, 
» a we, ye, they are: | be, thou beef, 


— Roe: RO 
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the preſent ; as love, loved; finil, as 
finiſhed : But they are often irregular. . 
la what Manner are they fo? tro 
A. The moft common irregularity W za: 
is the Change of the Conſonant 4 into the 
t, the Vowel e being omitted; as in lea; 
mixt for mixed, &c. But indeed this the 
ſeems rather a Contraction than an to! 
Icregylarity. | — 
©. What other Way do they vary 
from the general Rule? 
A. They deviate from it when he 
reſent Time of the Affirmation end 2. 


in dort, for then the paſt Time i. 
often the ſame with the preſent ; as it ſome 
is in read, ſpread, caſt, hit: But per 
haps theſe are alſo Contractions in the 
palt Time, and were anciently readedſ the 
cafted, &c. call*s 

9D. Are there any more IrregulariFterm 
ties to be obſerved ? we c 

A. The irregular Affirmations arfknow 
too many to be here enumerated ; ſucY/o/12i; 


as awake, awoke; ſee, ſaw.; teach, 
taught; ſauim, ſwam ; ſpin, ſpun ; tread, 
trod; riſe, roſe ; fland, flood; gives 
gave ; grow, grew ; lend, lent, &c. But 
theſe the young Scholar will either 
learn from his own Obſervation, or 
they will be occaſionally pointed out 
to him by his Maſter or Inſtructor. 


CHAT. V. 
Of PARTicxsõ. 


2. HAT are PaxTicLes? 

A. Words that denote 
ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or Quality 
of an Action, join Words or Sentences 
together, or expreſs ſome Emotion of 
the Soul. Hence they have been 
call'd Manners of Words, and may be 
term'd Modifiers; under which Head 
we comprehend all that are commonly 
known by the Name of Adverbs. Pre- 
rofitions, Conjundions and Interjections. 


H 3 9. What 
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9. What is the Uſe of the firſt Sort 
of Particles, commonly call'd 4dwverbs ? 


A. To denote ſome Circumſtance, % 
Manner or Quality of the Words to 
„which they are join'd: And this is P!: 
* ſometimes to an Affirmation; as my | 

father loves me dearly ; or to a Name, Bind 
as truly a Phil:ſopher ; or to a Quali- 1% 
ty, as intolerably impudent ; or to ano- & 
ther Particle, as very happily. tho 

May not this Sort of Particles wh! 
be diſtinguiſh" d into ſeveral Claſſes? Flac 

A. Yes, according to their Signi- £ 

fications they may bediſtinguiſh'd into A 
Particles of Time, of Place, of Order, Ve 
of Number, of Quantity, of Quality, Ecco 
of Affirmation, ot Negation, of Doubt- Ywell 
L| ing, and of Compariſon. 2 
2. What are Particles of Time ? A 


A. Such as relate to the Time pre- 
ſent, as now, o- day; to the Time 
paſt, as already, ye/ierauy ; to the Time Nual 

(OWN; ; 


2 © watt 
to come, as !o-morrow, hereafter ; or 
to an undeterinin'd Time, as often, 


ſeldom, daily, always, &c. 


#2. Which do you call Particles of 
Place? | | | 

A. Such as relate to all Sorts of Place 
ndifferently; as here, there, above, 
beloau, whence, hence, hither, thither, 
& Under this Head may be reckon'd 
thoſe of Order or Rank, the - Notion 
whereof is inſeparable from that of 
Place ; as before, behind, &c. 

2. Which are Particles of Number ? 


A. Once, twice, thrice ; after which 


we lay four limes, five times, &c. Firſt, 
cond, third, &c. relate to Order as 


- Bwcll as Number. 


9. Which are thoſe of Quantity? 

A. Such as too much, enougb, &c. 
9. Which are Particles of Quality? 
A. Thoſe which are derived from 


Nualities, and of the ſame Significati- 


on; as juſtly, wiſely, prudently, brave» 
po» ne 55 


— 
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ly, happily, from juſt, wiſe, prudent, of 
ave, happy. M B. Theſe Particles © ot 
admit of Compariſon, as well as the fe 
Qualities from whence they are deriv- c 
ed f juſtly, more jufly, moſt juftly. || 
Q. Which are Particles of Afir- 
mation ? ou 
A. Yea, yes, verily, truly, &c. 
2. Which are Particles of Negation? Nat. 
A. Thoſe which deny; as no, not, u 
nay, in nowiſe, &c. in, 
Which are Particles of Douhting? ! 
A. Such as perhaps, paradventure, Pa 
by chance, &c. 
9. Which are Particles of Con- ¶ ou 
pariſon ? lay 
Such as more, leſs, very, ſo, as, for 
rather. than, almoſt, otherwiſe, &c. | ſon 
Q. What is the Uſe of the ſecondf wi 
Sort of Particles, uſually called Preps - ple 
ſitions? | J 
A. To denote ſome Circumſtancesf diff 


of Actions, and to ſhew the Relation 
0 
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of Words to one another; as, I go 
over the bridge ; he treads it under his 
feet; Mary goes to market ; the king 
came from his palace; I live within the 
gate; you live without the city, &c. 
55 there many Prepoſitions in 
our Language? ä 
A. Ves, a great Number; ſuch as 
at, againſt, above, about, among, be- 
tween, before, by, befide, from, for, 
in, of, on, over, through, with, &c. 
9. How do you know this Sort of 
Particles ? | 
A. By their not making Senſe with- 
out ſome Word after them; as if we 
ſay, he went to. he went with, Cc. 
for it muſt be ts ſome Place, and with 
ſome Perſon ; ſuppole to London, and 
with Peter, and then the Senſe is com- 
pleat. 
'9. Have not theſe Particles often 
different Meanings? 
A. Yes, inſomuch that it would 
require 
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require a difiint Treatiſe to explain 
them all; but their Nature and Uſe 
will be beſt learot by diligent Obſer- 
vation. 

2 Of what Uſe is the third Sort 
of Particles, commonly call'd Con- 
fJunfion; ? | 

A. To join Sentences together, and 
ſhew the Manner of their Relation 
and Dependence on one another : Such 
are | alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, 
unleſs, nevertheleſs, however, other- 
wiſe ; if, ſave, except, becauſe, that 
therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, &c. 

. Are not theſe diltinguiſh'd into 
ſeveral Claſſes ? | | 

A. Yes; they are call'd, - 1. Copu- 
latitves, which expreſs a Relation of 
Union, or Compariſon, as, and, with, 
alſo, ſo, as. 2. Adverſatives, which 
denote a Reſtriction or Contrrariety; 
as, buf, nevertheleſs, although. 3. Cau- 
ſals, which imply ſome Reaſon given: 
as, 


as, for, becauſe, ſeeing. 4. Conditio- 
nals, which import a Condition ; as, if, 
if not, provided that. 5. Concluſives, 
which denote ſome Inference drawn; 
as therefore, wherefore, ſa that. 6. Diſ- 
uncti des, which expreſs a Separation 
or Diviſion ; as, either, or, neither, nor, 
whether. 7. When any of theſe or 
others imply Doubt or Suſpenſion of 
Opinion, they are call'd Dubitatives. 
8. Exceptives expreſs ſome Exception 
or Limitation : as, winleſs, ſave, except, 
otherwiſe, &c. 

9. Are theſe all the Diviſions of 
this Sort of Particles? 

A. No; they are divided into ſeve- 
al other Claſſes, according to their 
ifferent Significations, which are of 
no great Importance to a young 
Scholar. 

9. What is the Uſe of the fourth 
Sort of Particles, uſually call'd Inter- 


'ections © 
A. They 
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A. They denote ſome ſudden Mo- 
tion or Paſſion of the Mind, and are 
independent of any other Word in the 
Sentence. 

2. Are they not of various Kinds ? 

A. Yes, ſome are exclamatory, or 
uſed in Calling, as ho! ſoho! Others 
expreſs Mirth or Joy ; as, ha, ha, he! 
huzza ! Others Grief ; as, ah, alas! 
woe is mne Some again denote Won- 
der; as, O flirange! indeed! Others 
Praife ; as, well done] Some Averſion, 
Scorn, or Anger; as, fiſh ! fob! tuſh ! 
Some Surprize ; as, mercy on me | bab! 
ahah ! Some Imprecation; as, fox 


on't ! Some Silence and Attention ; as, 


buſh ! hart whift! Some Wiſhing ; 
as, Would to Gd! Others Deprecati- 
on ; as, God forbid ! 


PART 
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Of SENTENCES. 
Car. I. 


Their Definition, Kinds, &c. 


2 HAT is a SenTENcs ? 
A. Two Words or more, 
expreſiing ſome perfect Senſe or Sen- 


timent of the Mind. 

Of Words we Sentences compoſe, 

And theſe our ſev'ral Thoughts diſ- 

cloſe, 

2. What Words are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to form a Sentence ? 

A. Each Sentence mult contain at 
leaſt one Affirmation, and a Name, 
of which ſomething 1 is afhrmed ; as, 
Peter lives, God is ju 

9. Are not Sentences diſtinguiſh 'd 
into two Kinds ? 

A, Yes; 


* 
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A. Ves; into Simple and Compound, 

2). Which are Simple Sentences ? 

A. Such as thoſe above-mentioned, 
in which there is but one Name, and 
one Affirmation. 

2. What is a Compound Sentence ? 

A. It is made up of two or more 
Sentences join'd together : As, life is 
_— and death ts certain. 

What is the Buſineſs of the 
PS... Part of Grammar, upon which 
we are entering ? 

A. Tolay down Rules for the right 
Conſtruction or joining of Words in 2 
Sentence, or: Sentences together. 


Chae. II. 
Of the Conſtruction of Names. 


4 N what Part of a Sentence do 
you place the Name, or Word 
of which any thing i is afficm'd ? 

A. Before 
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A. Before the Affirmation; as, / 

Fg, thou readeſt, he lowes, the clock 

Ml irikes, Chrift will be our Judge. | 

| 9. Ate there no Exceptions to this 
Rule? 

A. Yes; 25 Name is put aftet the 

MW Ati mation, 1. When a Qureltion is 

ke; as, Is 45 dun up ? Does the bell 

ring © 2 In commanding ; as, read ze 

e Ne Bible, be not thou negligent. 3. In 

1 2 conditional Sente; as, had | known 

that, were you to hear all, that is, if 

bad known, if you were 10 hear. 

aH. When there or it comes before the 

Affirmation; as, there came a hoy, it 

vas a ſervant that call d. 5. The 

ame is placed between two helping 

Affitmations when they come before 

3 principal one; as, could he have 

11 me, might they have had the mo- 

ey. 6. The Name is put between 

he helping and the principal Affit ma- 

jon after nor, neither, never, &c. as, 


2 


r 
„ 8 
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nor could ſbe fleep, neither did they be- 
lieve it, never ſhall we ſee him again. 
7. We ſay emphatically, /aid I. /aidW:1 
be; fir came the maſler, then follow u 
bis ſ[erwants. 

9. Can nothing - elſe but a Nanebia 
be the Subject of an Affirmation ? 

A. Les; any Word or Sentencefſwh 
an{wering to the Queſtions, Who on 
What? to which a Name always an- 
ſwers: For inſtance, when it is ſaid, 
The Lawyer pleads ; aſk but the Que 


ſtion, be pleads ? and the Anſwer to £ 
it ſhews the Subject of the Aﬀirmationuhi 
namely, the Lawyer.—Sometimes ada. 
Affit mation with to before it is tb A 


Subject of another Affirmation : as, ore 
ſludy is profitable; which | find byes, 
akin the vettion, What is profitaynpy 
ble? the Anſwer being, to fludy — Sphe 
likewiſe a whole Sentence may be thFion 
Subject of an Affirmation, that is, thfher, 
Thing of which ſomething is ws ger 
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To love play and neg led infliuSion 
12 part of a feoliſb boy ?. For aſk the 
Noueſtion. What is ibe part of a fooliſh 
boy The Anſwer will be, To . 
lar and neglect inſtrudion. 58 
2Wbere is the Name placed to 


bich the Action of the Affirmation 


[ 
N mmediately relates or extends? 
- A. It is placed after the Affirma- 
d, ion; as, he boy aa the girl, the 
Fre burns the paper + | 
oh 2.” What do you "call the Name 
n{*bich follows the Affirmation i in this 
alfManner f 
b4 A. As the Name which goes be- 
Pore the Affirmation is call'd its Sub- * 
bie, ſo. this which follows it is not 
tahuproperly calbd its Obje#; becauſe 
She Action expreſsd-in the Affirma- 
thfion is direQed to it and terminated 
thfherein. The firſt is alſo call'd the 
d Hgent, and the other the Patient, as 
« I the 
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the former as, and the latter receive; 
the Aion. 5 

2 By what Rule do you know the 
Objelt of ad Affrmätion? 

A. As the Gabe anſwers teh ebe or 
what before the Affirmation, ſo the 
Object anſwerstõ a or what" after 
©; av in the above luſtances, alk the 
Queſtion; beats whom Y the Anſwer 
&, the girls; bur what ? the An- 

frei is. the Paper. 55 

D. Will all Affirmations admit of 
bs Name after them? 

A. No; when they Geuify Being 
or:the State of Perſon ot Thing,” or 
even Afion which terminates! in the 
Subject, Perſon, or Thing aRing. and 
does not extend to'any other, a Name 
cannot 'be placed after them ; as, 1 
grieve, I rejoice, I Rand, I ft, I am 


fiel the Tree grows, Kc But ſome , 
of this Sort may be excepted, which 


will bake” A pr after them of the 
| ks ſame 
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me Signification with themſelves ; 
I live a life, I run à race, A.. 
'9 How are theſe Affirmations to 
known from thoſe which way, be 
llow'd by a Name? 
A. By their. not making Seuſe be- 
re the Word it; fot we can't ſay, 1 
eit, 1 Rarid it, ] fit it, fc; ancwe 
ay, I Heat it, L it, — OW 


rt Vt = 
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j et. ln. 
2 Df the Conſtruction of QoaLinies. | 
” HY are Qualities generally 


placed ? 
A. Commonly before the Name to 
ze bich they belong; as, your bouſe, a 
1% boy, . wicked nen. 
w DV, When are they placed other- 
Ne ie 
A. Someti nes an Affirmation comes 
between the Name and the Quality; 


ne 1 48, 
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23, batpy is the man, or the man in. 
bappy ; righteous are thy ways, or . 
ways are righteous. And in Poet 
the Quality is often ſet after the Name Wor 
as, Hail, bard divine! O race per 
dient:? F * ed 
2. When two or more Qualitig “ 
are join'd together, or . we 
with other Words depending upon ii.. 
where are they placed ? 00 
A. Uſually after the Name; as, er 
girl both pretty and good, a man ſhilfi 
in managing bis eflate : Though we al 
ſo ſay, (not quite ſo elegantly) @ pre! 
and -_ girl, a ſkilful man in manag 
ing his eflate. 
2. May not a Name have mor 
Qualities than one join'd with it ? 
A. Yes; for we ſay, an oll man, 
4 good old man, a wiſe good old man, be 
e 
2. Where are the Qualities,a 0 os 
as and the to be placed? - : 
| = 


th 


1 
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A. They ate generally placed im- 
mediately before the Name or another 
WQuality ; as, a woman, an orchard; s 
1rIuvous woman, an old orchard ; the 
orſe, the black horſe, &c. 
9. In what laſſances are they pla- 

ed otherwiſe? 
4. They are ſometimes placed be- 
lween another Quality and the Name; 
is, many a day, ſo great a gift, bow 
od an example, Os ſmall the re- 
ard. 


Cn 18 


the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS. 


T H AT is the uſual Place of 
an Affirmation in a Sentence? 
AA. Its Place may be known by what 
as been already ſaid concerning the 
cing of Names, whether Subje# or 


4 Peck. 
N 13 9. Is 


ory 
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© & ls any thing elſe to be regarde ! 
in t ; Confitudtion of Aﬀirmations? BY 
A. Yes; the Affirmation muſt b 
of the ſame Number and Perſon witf'o 
its Subject, that is, the Name of which» 
any Thing is affirm'd; as, Peter live 
the cock crows, thou writeft ; not Pete's 
live, the cocks crows, &c. tio 
2 When two Names of the Sings< 
gular Number come together, of W“ 
Number muſt the Affirmation be? Þ'*Y 
A. Of the Plural; as, the man 4 
bis wife are happy, not is happy. 
Will no Name of the ſingu 
Number admit of a Verb in the P. Of 
ral? dE: A 
A. Yes; a collective Name, or Na 
Number, that js; one which fig 
many Parriculars may either hayt M 
a ſingular or & plural Affirmation; { A. 
the mob is unruly, or are unruly ; Ifir. 
op is abroad, or are abroad. Hey; 
gard muſt be had to Cuſtom in i: 


* * 8 

5 N 
Ez n 
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3 tir, q" N. ene 
Uſe of this Liberty- xhich is not: alt 
ways to be taken BY 
2. Can two, Afftmations * 
together without another en be» 
tween them!?! E $0 
A. Very ſeldem, ekcept one of, the 
1:wo be of the nine helping Affirma- 
tions; for otherwiſe the Particle 1 is 
generally interpoſed, as,l. lave.to igdy, 
be lawes to lay: I ho we e 
ay. l carrys: dare fht, &. 


* 1 
A 48 > „ 8 _ 7 
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5 * the e Confrugion of. ParTICLEs. 


HERE ate the firſt Sort of 
Particles, or Ad verbs, which 


A T Word uſually placed? f/ 
A. They dre generally placed after 
ffirmations, and expreſs: their Qua. 

My; as, we live happily, be writes 
Kmirably, Peter ow learnedly, &c. 


14 But 


” | 
h 


the Cireuimſtances' and Mangers 


R 
But in ſpeaking empha tic Aly or ironi- 
cally they are often ſet before the Af- 
firmation ; as; how happily toe live, { 
faithfully he perform'd his promiſe, tos 
welt ] knew the tonſequence — They ate 
allo frequently'plac*'d between the belp- P 
ing and principal Affirmation; as, I can] in 
hardly fee, be will certainly return. 

2. Are they join'd with no other} V 
Words but Affirmations? m 
A Les; they often belonging to and th 
are placed before Qualities; as, ver th 
rich, miſerably poor, extremely heauli · w 
ful. But the. Conſtruction of this Sort 
of Particles is not to be learnt ſo well So 
by Rule as Obſervation. 

2. How are the ſecond Sort offf ex; 
Particles, or | Prepoſitions, generally} thi 
placed 1 ME AWE | i -, oth 
A This Sort, which ſhew the Re tai: 
lation of Words ta one another, wuſtftur 
be. placed between the Words whoſefreE 


Relation or Dependence they expreſs 


w reQor. 
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5s, The memorial of God's lowe to the 


ſons of men, from the beginning of the 


world to this day, is recorded with 
thankfulneſsin the hearts ot the righteous. 
Where ate the third Sort of 


Particles, call'd Conjundions, placed | 


in ConſtraQion? 18 

A As they are uſed in joining 
Words and Sentences together, they 
muſt be placed between thoſe which 
they are intended to unite. Some of 
them hkewiſe may begin Clauſes; as, 
why, if, though, &c. 

9. Where do you place the laſt 
Sort ot Particles, call'd Interjections ? 

A. As they are utter'd ſuddenly to 
expreſs the Emotions and Paſlions of 
the Soul, and are independent. of any 
other Words in the Sentence, no cer- 
tain Place can be aſſign'd them, Na- 
ture in this Caſe being the beſt Di- 


$UP- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
| To the foregoing _ 


GRAMMAR.| 


« 44; 


\ 
| A 

| Of QuanTiITY and AccenrT. ; 
W general Rule is to bef} _ 


1 obſerved in the, pronoun- 
cing of Words and Syllables? ? 
A4. Every Syllable myſt, be ſounded} © 
according to its proper Quantity, and a 
every Word of two or more Syllables ff 
muſt have its proper —_ ir 
wi What is Quantit 

2 N A. The 


* 


Verſe the Accent muſt be laid on the 


| 1 = 
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A. The Diſtinction of Syllables in- 
to long and ſbort. | | 14 

9. How are long and ſhort Sylla- 
bles diſtinguiſhed ? Pa: 

A. The Rules for this Diſtinction, 
having been already given in treating 
of the / Pronunciation of the Vowels, 
need not be here repeated : But let it 
be obſerved, that though in reading 


ſame Syllables as in Proſe, and the 
Words pronounced in the ſame Man- 
ner ; yet a Syllable in Verſe is called 
long or ſhort, not according to the long 
or bort Vowel, but according to the 
Accent. de 5 

2. What is meant by Accent? 

A. That particular Streſs or Force 
of Sound Which the Voice lays upon 
any Syllable, whether it be long ot 
ſhort ; as upon ri in rd. ver, ot bap 


in Hhap-py. 1, il 
©. Then | 
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placed on a /ong Syllable ? 

A It is laid much more frequently 
on a long Syllable than a ſhort one, 
but not always. | | 
9. Is the Accent always upon the 
ſame Syllable in the ſame Words? 

A. lt is generally fo, but there are 
ſome Exceptions; for the ſame Word, 
when it is an Affirmation, has the Ac- 
cent upon the laſt Syllable, as, to 
convert, to rebel, to record; but when 
it is a Name, it is accented on the firſt, 
as, a convert, a rebel, a record, 

Are Compound and Derivative 
W ords accented like their Primitives ? 

A. Commonly, but'notalways ; for 
in maker the Accent is ſtrong, on- the 
8 firſt Syllable, which in de maler is 
3 loſt. So tonfer, prefer,. &c. have the 
Accent on the laſt Syllable, but con- 

| ference. preference, . &c. on the ficit. 
2 Have any Words more Accents 
chan one? A Yes, 


. Then the Accent is not always 


* 
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A. Yes, ſome long ones have tue, 
2s emnipreſent, univirſal, familtarity,, 
juſtification; and ſome. three, as tran- 
ſubſtantiation; but then the laſt. is 
commonly the ſtrongeſt. * 

9. Are there any certain Rules for 
placing the Accent on Words of ſe- 
veral Syllables? _ 

A. No, that muſt be determined by 
Cuſtom,; but it is worth obſerving, 
that in our Language the Accent is 
generally removed as faras convenient- 
ly may be from the laſt Syllable. 

9. Have you no particular Re- 
marks to add - to this general Obſer- 
vation? | 

A. Ves, 1. That in Words of two. 

yllables, which are both ſhort or both 

ong, the Accent is uſually laid on the 
hiſt, as in happy}, private, &c. 2. If 
be firſt Syllable only be long, the Ac 
ent is generally laid upon it. 3. When 
he Accent is laid upon the laſt Sy!- 
| lable, 


— OO . A OA EI ns. 
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lable, the Word is commonly a Sort of 
Compound; as divert, prevent re- 
turn, &c. 4. In Words of three or 
more*Sytlibles the Accent is ſeldom 
ls iq on the two laſt, but often on the 
firſt or ſecond ; as in temperance, con- 
troverſy, abi mi nable.— But after all the 
Rules that can be given, proper Tables 
or Catalogues of Words will be the 
beſt Help to to Children inthis Particular. 


r 
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07 the Norks and PoinTs made uſe Fart 
of in Writing andPrINTING. ea 
9..A FTER theſe Rules for pro- Ibe 
A nouncing ſingle Words, what a 
Directions have you for Reading ? uſt 
A. Before we begin with Reading, lor 

it will be proper to take Notice of ſe F* * 
veral Sorts of Points and Marks that . 
are uſed in Writing and Printing. : 90 
* 


9. Which are they? 
A. The firſt are the Stops of the 
Yours call'd, | 1. Com 


* 
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1. Comma „ 3- Colon 

2. Semicolon ; 4. Period 
9. What is the Uſe of theſe Points 
ft „ e hen Warn rey 
A. They ate intended” not only to 
ive a proper Time for breathing, but 
o avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion of 
he Senfe in the joining Worgs toge- 
WA _RT_TTRTT RT 
What Pauſe does each of theſe 
arks require?” © Oe 
A. The Comma divides the leſſer 
arts of a Sehtence, and ſtops the 
eader's Voice till he can tell One. 
be Semicolon divides the greaterParts 
f a Sentence, at which the Reader 
uſt pauſe till he'can tell T2vs.. The 
on is generally uſed where the Senſe, 
t the Sentence, is complete; and 
quires us to pauſe till we can tell 
bree. The Period, or Full Point, is 
t when the Senſe is fully ended: 
| requires a Pauſe till we can tell 
| n 


* 


gation, and mark'd thus, 2 Theothef” 
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Four Bur let it be noted, awake 
Colon and Semicolon are often uſed for 
each other, eſpecially in our Bibles. 
+9. What other Marks are to be 
obſerved ? 
A. There are two which. may 
term'd Notes of Affection, the one uſed 
in aſking a Queſtion, called an {nterr+ 


| 


0 


J 
, 
, 


is uſed when we admire, 2vi/h, &c. an 


is uſually called an E xclamation or py : 
miration, being marked thus, ! Eac 
of theſe require almoſt as long a Pau 
after it as a Period. 

9. What other Marks are to Ve 


U 


met with in Reading? wY 
A. Chiefly the twelve following be 
1. Apoſirophe ' 7. Section ol 
2. Hyphen - - 8. Ellipfs in 


3. Parentbeſis () 
4. Brackets II 
8 Faragrath V 
Quotation 


— Index 1 Wh 
10. Alter iſt 85 
11. Obeliſk 
12. Caret 


2. Wh 


þ ** 0 


n 
r 
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2 . What is the Uſe of each of theſe 
Marks? 37 „ enden 

A. 1. An Apoſtraphe is ſet over a 
Vord where {ome Letter is left out; 
2s "tis, fot it is; th for though; low'd 
or loved: 2. An Hyphen joins Sylla- 
es together, and ſometimes Words 
hich make à Compound, as apple- 
ye, cheeſe cake, &c. 3 A Parentbefis 
Fociudes tomething not neceſſaty to the 
oſe, but brought in to explain or i- 
uſttate it; as; / 4now that in me'( that 
5, in my Fleſh) dawelleth no good thing. 

Brackets, or Crotchets, include a 
Vord or. Wards that are mentioned 
5 the very Matter of Diſcourte ; as, 
g: be litile Word man] makes @ great 

viſe in thenabbr ld. They ate alſo uſed 

!ncloſe Part of a Sentence cited from 
nother Author ; ſometimes what is to 
explain'd, and ſometimes the Expli- 
tion itſelf. But Brackets and Paren- 
(ſes are often uſed for one another 
Wh K | without 


＋ 


ry 


row. oY 
7 * 2 3 
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without Diſtinction. 5. The Para 
aph is a Mark chiefly uſed in th 
| - Bible, and denotes the Beginning 
{ ſome new Matter or Subject. 6 Th 
Quotation, or double Comma inverted 
is uſed to diſtinguiſh what is cited fro! 
-an Author in his own Words. 7. 
Section ſhews the Diviſion of a Chaj 
ter, fc. and is uſed for the ſame Pu 
poſe in common Books as the P, 
raph is in the Bible. 8 The Elli 
is uſed when Part of a Word or Sep, 
tence is omitted, as K—g for Kin 
9. The Index denotes that the Paſſa 
which it points to is very remarkab 
10. The Aferiſk, or Afteriſm, ge 
rally refers to ſome Remark in i, 
Margin, or at the Bottom of the Pay 
When ſeveral of them ſtand togett A 
they imply that ſome Part of an A 
thor is loſt, or too immodeſt to be tei 
11. The Obelih, or Dagger, and 2 9 
parallel Lines mark'd thus J, are uf, q 
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to refer to ſomething in the Margin. 
12. The Caret is made uſe of in 
Writing (not in Printing) to ſhew the 
Omiſſion of a Word or Letter, and 
the Place where it ought to come in; 
early } | 

as," a good Boy riſes in the Morning. 


9. Can you mention no other Marks 
hat are frequently uſed ? 

A. It may not be amiſs to mention 
hoſe crooked Lines call'd Braces, the ” 
Deſign whereof is to couple two or 

ore Words or Lines together that 
ave a Relation to one Thing; as, 

a long | 
he Vowel a has . ſhore Sound. 
: a broad) 

A Brace is alſo uſed in Poetry, when 
Iree Lines have the ſame Rhyme or 
ndin : 


9. 3 you any thing more to 
id upon this Head? _ | 
K 22 A. There 


* 
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A. There are ſome other Mark: 
that relate to fingle Words, the Use 
of which ought likewiſe to be known. 
J. Which are they? 7 
A. They are, 1. A Dialyſis, © 
Diæreſis, pleced over Vowels te 
ſhew they muſt be pronounced in di 
ſtint Syllables; as in Raphael, E. 
phraim, &c. 2. A Circumflex, * hic 
is ſet over a Vowel to denote a lone 
and grave Sound; as in Euphrate hy 
3: An Accent, mark'd thus , to ſhewſÞ® 
where the Streſs of the Voice muſt e 
placed; as in diligence, negle4, xd“ 
And ſometimes a double Accent i: 
uſed, to ſhew that the following Con iſt 
ſonant muſt be pronouneed double“ 
as in h niſb, bi nage. 4. To thelf © 
we may add the Long”, and Short F" 
which denote the Quantity of the 8) 
lable over "which they are placed ; of 
in the Word wal; © 4 


4 Cn. 
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2 At. II. 
Lules for Rea 
of the E 


2 HAT are your Directions 
for reading well? 

A. 1. Take pains to ac 
& Knowledge of the Sounds of af 
he Letters in general. 2, Do not 
vels at a Word at firſt Sight, if you 
dot well acquainted with it; leſt 


- 


quire a per- 


Kc Set 2. Habit of teadig falſly. 
t if} onounce every Word Clearly and 
on inctiy. 4. Let the one of your 
ble vice in reading be the ſame as in 
neſpeaking. 5. Do not read in a hurry, 
1 fear of learning to ſta mmer. 
Sy Read ſo loud 


as to be heard by 
eie about you, but not louder. 
bſerve your Pauſes well, and 


er make any where the Senſe will 
3 admit 


DIN 0, and Particularly 
WPHASIS belonging th ſome 
Special Word or Words ; na Sentence. 


* 
. 
. 

o 
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admit of none. 8. Humour your Voice 
a little according to the Subject. 9. 
Attend to thoſe who read well, and 
. endeavour to imitate their Pronuncia- 
tion. 10. Read often before good 
Judges, and be thankful when they 
correct you. 11. Conſider well the 
Place of the Emphaſis in a Sentence, 
and pronounce it accordingly. 
What do you mean by Em- 
5 


s 

A. The Streſs or Force of Voice that 
is laid on fome particular Word or 
Words in a Sentence, whereby the 
Meaning and Beauty of the Whole may 
beſt appear. This, with reſpect to Sen- 


tences, 1s the ſame as Accent with re- 1 
gard to Syllables. | * 
9. Muſt not the Emphaſis be pla- In. 
ced upon the accented Syllable of aff. 
Word ? a 
A. Yes, generally; but if there def 1 


a particular Oppoſition between twe 
| | Word 
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© Words in a Sentence, whereof one dif- 

rom the other but in part, the Ac- 
ent is ſometimes removed from its 
ommon Place, as in the following In- 
6 ance ; The ſun ſhines upon the jüſt and 
oon the ünjuſt. Here the Streſs of 
- be Voice is laid upon the fitſt Syllable 
znjuft, becauſe it is oppoſed to juff 
the ſame Sentence; but without ſuch 
n Oppoſition the Accent would lie 
n its uſual Place, that is, on the laſt 
al ylable; as, Me muſt not imitate the 
0 Yojilt practices of others. | 
9. How ſhall | know the empha- 
al Word in a Sentence? 
en A. The great and general Rule ſor 
e-Þhis is, To conſider the chief Defign of 
be Whole: But particular Directions 
znnot eaſily be given; except that 
hen Words are evidently oppoſed to 
ne another in a Sentence, they are 
e de ipbatical ; and ſo is oftentimes the 


we K 4 Word 
DI 
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Word which afks a Queſtion, as who, 
what, when, &c. but not always. 

9. Muſt the Emphaſis always be 
placed upon the ſame Words in the 
ſame Sentence? - it tt =: 

A. No, it muſt be varied (as has 
been juſt hinted) according to the 
principal Meaning of the Speaker. For 
inſtance : Suppoſe | enquire, Did my 
father walk abroad Yeſterday ? If 
lay the Emphaſis on the Word father, 
it is plain I want to know whether it 
was be or ſomebody elſe: If | place the 
Emphaſis on ava/4, the Perſon | ſpeak 
tc is ſenſible | would be inform'd 
whether he went en foot or on Hor ſe- 
back, & c. But if I lay the Streſs of my 
Voice on the Word: ye/terday, it de- 
notes that I ani tatisfhed my Father did 
go abroad, and that he went on foot, 
though | want to know the particular 
Time, whether tt) we e fHerday, or 
ſome Day betour. ni 19100 

24 10 7 Cnar. 
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Inflru ions for reading Vense. 
9. RE there not two Ways of 


Yes; in Proſe and in Verſe. 

2 Wiat is Proſe? 

A. The uſual Method of writing, 
without any Confinement to a certain 
Number of Syllables, or ranging the 
Words in any peculiar Form; which, 
on the contrary, -Verſe requires. 

D. How mult the Words be rang- 
ed in Verle ? 

A. So as that the Accents may na- 
turally fall on ſuch peculiar Sellables 
3s make a Sort of Harmony to the 
Ear: and this is call'd Metre, that is, 


Meaſure. 


9. ls nothing more than Merre re- 
quired in Engliſh Verſe? 


Cache. . 


writing on any Subject? 


A. Rhyme 


1130 

A. Rhyme is generally added; that 
is, two or more Verſes, near to each 
ather, are made to end with the ſame 
or the like Sound; but this is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

9. What is that Sort of Verſe call'd 
which has no Rhyme ? 

A. Blank Veiſe. | 

9, How are the Words generally 
diſpoſed in Metre ? 

A. So as that the Accent may fall 
on every ſecond, fourth, and fixth Syl- 
lable; and on the eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth alſo, if the Lines are ſo long. 
The following Verſe of ten Syllables 
may ſerve for an example: 


The monarch ſpoke, and ſtràit a mur- 


mur roſe. 


But our Poetry allows of great and 
——— Variation from this Rule, 
eſpeciall J in the firſt and ſecond Syl- 


the Line; as in the Verſe 
which 


lables o 


e 
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which rhymes with the former, where 
the Accent is upon the firſt Sy}labte : 

Loud as the ſurges whin the timpefi 

blows. 2 

2. What Kinds of Mette vaty moſt 
ftom this Rule? 

A. There ate two Sorts; one of 
them when the Line contains but ſe- 
ven Syllables, and the Accent lies on 
the firfl, third, fifth, and ſeventh ; as 


in the following: 


Could we, which we never can, 

Stretch our lives beyond their ſpan, 

Beauty like a ſhadow flies, 

A'nd our youth before us dies. 
The other Sort has a haſty Sound, and 
requires.an Accent on every third Syl- 
lable ; as for Example; 

'Tis the voice of the fliggard ; I bear 

him complain. 
You have wak'd me too ſoon, I muſt 


ſlumber again. 


What 
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9. What is your general Rule for 
reading Verſe? 

A. Jo pronounce it juſt as if it were 
Proſe, obſerving the Stops. with great 
Exactneſs, and giving each Word and 
Syllable its due and natural Accent ; 
but with theſe two Reſtrictions: 1. 
Though there be no Stop at the End 
of a Line, make a ſmall Pauſe (leſs 
than after a Comma) before you begin 
the next. 2. If any Word in the Line 
has two Sounds, give it that which is 
moſt ſuitable to the Rhyme and Me- 
tte. — To favour the Metre, for In- 
ſtance, the Word glittering muſt ſome- 
times be pronounced as three Sylla- 
bles, and ſometimes as two, g/it/'ring : 
And upon the ſame Accountthe Word 
avenue may have the Accent either up- 
on the firſt Syllable or the ſecond ; 4- 
Venue, Or avenue. So to favour the 
Rhyme, the Word fattery at the End 
of a Line muſt be ſometimes ſounded as 

1 


nA any w = + we 


id 
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if it were written fatleree, and ſome- 
times as if it ended in i, ſo as it may 
beſt chime with the foregoing Verſe. 


[ 
19 


rtr . 

d 1 Of the different Letters uſed in printed 

$ Books, and particularly of the Uſe 

n of the CarrTtaLs. 

e WW HAT are the Names of the 
ſeveral Sorts of Letters we 

- | uſually mest with in printed Books? 


— A. The round, full, and upright 
Print is calfd Roman: The long, lean- 


ing, narrow Letters are called Italic 


oc Italian And the ancient black Cha 


'd WW rater ie call'd Engliſh.: Take this Spe- 


p- Fcimen of eich: 
2 Rom Ital. Eng. 


Angel, Angel, Angel. 
What is Nie 00 of 5 Cha- 


raRer ? 
9 The 
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A. The old Engliſh is ſeldom uſed 
now-a-days, except in Acts of Patlia- 
ment, Proclamations, Fc. The Roman 
is chiefly in vogue for printing Books 
and Pamphlets, the Jtalic being here 
and there intermix'd for the be of dit- 
tinguiſhing Proper Names, the Titles 
or Arguments of Chapters, Examples 
to Rules laid down, Words af any 
foreign Language, Texts of Scripture, 
or Citations from other Authors, 
Speeches or Sayings of any Perſon, 
emphatical Words, and whatever i: 
moſt 23 and remarkable. 
hat is the Ule o' the great 
EA 
A. 1. A Capital, or great Letter, be- 
ins every Name of the Supreme ge- 


ing; as, God, Lord, the Al-nighty, Fa- 


ther, Son, Spirit, &c. z2½ All Proper 


Names, whether of Men cx ['bings, 
and Titles of Diſtinction, as King, 
Queen, Knigh t, E/quire, &c. muſt allo 
| begin 


47 c Z 
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3 begin with a Capital, 3 So muſt 

every Book, Chapter, Verſe, Para- "$9 
I graph, and Sentence after a Period. ⁵⁶ 
E 4. A Saying, or Citation from an Au- 
chor, and every Line of a Poem, ought 
f to begin with a great Letter. 5. [and 
o, when fingle, muſt be Capitals .6, 
"| Any Words, eſpecially Names or Sub- 


ſtantives, if they be emphatical, may 
ol begin with a Capital ; but the common 
Practice, of beginning every Subſtan- 
ue with a great Letter, is not to be 
commended. 


2 2. Are Capitals uſed for no other 
Purpoſes? 

15 A. Ves; they are frequently uſed 
for Ornament, as in the Titles of 

E Books; and alſo to expreſs Numbers, 


„ind in Abbrewiations, as will be ſeen 
in the following Chapter. 


CAE. 
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a. 


SECT.- I. 
 Trows, or CONTRACTIONS, where- 
in ee ee Worps. 


A. or An. for Antwer, WA 

A. B. or B A. Batchelor, of. kin. 

1 Anno Domini, in the Year of 
our Lord. 

A. M. or M. A Matter 4 Arts. 

A. M.. Anno Mundi, in the Year of 
the World. 

B. D. Batchelor of Diviaity, 


B. V. M. 
n. 


Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 

Dit. or D®. Ditto, the ſame. 


E. g. or ex. gr. Exempli gratid, for Ex- ) 
Eſq; 


ample. 


7 PA 


| Some common ABBREVI 4- 


Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
Corpus Chriſti College. 
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Eſq; Eſquire. 
FF. R. 80 Fellow of the Royal Society. 
* R. Georgius Rex, King George. 
idem, the ſame. 
* — ibidem, in the ſame Place. 
-i. e. id eff, that is. | | 
J. H. S. Jeſus, the three firſt Greek 
Letters of his Naine. : 
0X Juris Doctor, Doctor of the 
Lao. | 
t. Knight. g 
C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
IL. D. Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws. 
N. A. Maſter of Arts. 
| D. Medicina Doctor, Doctor we 
PhyGck 
18. Manuſcript. 
S. Memoria Satrim, ſacred to the 
Memory. 
SS. Manuſcripts. 
B. Nota bene, Mark well. 
Er. 8. New Style. 
). S. Old Style. . 


Eſq; 
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Pen. or Penult. The laſt but one. 

Per Cent. By the Hundred. 

P. S. Poft Scriptum, Poſtſcript, after 
written. 

Q. Queition, or Queen. | 

q. d. gueſt dicat or dicas, as much as 
to lay. | 

R. Rex, King; or Regina, Queen. 

Rev. Reverend. 

Rt. Right. 

S. or St. Saint. | 

S. T. P. Sacre Theologiæ Prof efhor 

- Profeſſor of Ds: : Va 

V. Vide, See. 

V. D. M Verbi Dei Miniſter, Miniſte 
of the Word of God. 

v. g. Verbi Gratid, for Example. 

viz. vixelicet, to wit, namely. 

Ult. ultimus, the laft. 

&, et, and. : 

&c. et cetera, and the reſt, and { 
forth. $3-2 


4.12993 3 
There are many other ContraRions 
that are uſed both in Print and Writ- 
ter Ning, moſt of which may be reduced 
to the following Heads. 
1. Titles and Characters of Men; 
aas, 4bp. Archbiſhop, Capt. Captain, 
Gent, Gentleman, Philomath. Philo- 
. nathematicus, a Lover of the Mathe- 
maticks. 
2. Proper Names of Perſons and 
Places ; as, Geo. George, Wm. William, 
ſor Lond. London. 
3. Books of the Bible; as Gen. Ge- 
elis, Ex. Exodus, c. 
uſt 4. Names of Months; as, Jan. Ja- 
duary, Sept. September, c. 

5. Names of Winds; as, E. Eaſt, 
V. Weſt, M North, &. South, V. V. E. 
Jorth-North- Eaſt, c. 

6. Parts of Books; as, Ch. or Chap 
hapter, Sec. Section, pag. or þ. 
Nee, I. Line, v. Verſe, Ep. Epiſtle, 
Ther Obſervation, Sol, Solution, c. 

| L 2 SECT, 
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Of Numners and Fi- 


GURES. 


Secr. II. 


UMBERS are uſvully expreſs'd 
either by theſe Seven Roman 
Capirals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. which, 
are cal”'d Numerals; or by the Charac- 
ters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, which 
are calld Figures, and o, which is 
Cypber. * 


Their Signification. 
. One. +, One. 
V. Five. 2. I wo. 
X. Ten. 3 Three. 
L. Fiity. 4. Four. 
C. One Hundred. F. Five. 
D. Five Hundred. 6. Six. 
M. A Thouſand 7. Seven. 
9828 8. Eight. 
9. Nine. 
o. Nothing. 


Ob ſerv 


T1141] 

Obſerve, That if a leſs Numer 
ſtand before a greater, it takes away 
from the greater ſo many as the leſſer 
ſtands for; and adds fo many when 
placed after a greater: as in the fol- 
lowing Exawples. 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty, LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety. C. Hundred. CX. Hundred 

| and teo. 

Obſerve alſo, That Cyphers at the 
Right Hand of Figures increale their 
Value in a tenfold Proportion, that is. 
from Units to Tens. from Tens to 
Hundreds, from Hundreds to Fhon— 
ſands, Cc. as, 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 
a Hundred, 1000, a Thouſand : Bu: at 
the Left Haud they ſignity nothing 
at all; for or, 001, ooo, are but 
One, the Figure being of no mote 

Value than it it ſtood alone, — And it 
is to be noted, That a Figure at every 

I 3 Remove 
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Remove from the Right Hand has its 
Value increaſed in the ſame Proporti- 
on; as6 Six, 64 Sixty four, 642 Six 
hundred and forty-two. 

From the following Table of Name- 
rals and Figures, the reſt may eaſily 
be learnt: 

1. One 

11. | wo 

411. Three 

iv. Four 

v. Five 

v1. Six 

vi1. Seven 
111. Eight 
ix. Nine 

x. Ten 

x1. Eleven 
x11. Twelve 
xX111. Thirteen 
xiv. Fourteen * 
xv. Fitteen 
xvi. Sixteen 


7 
bo 


28 
5255 
* 


. 
n 


* 
Nr 
I 
2 
n N. 
— = — - 5 


. * 
3 
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xv11, Seventeen 17 
xvirt. Eighteen 18 
x1x. Nineteen 19 
xx. Twenty 20 
xxx. Thirty 30 
xt. Forty 40 
L. Fifty 50 
Lx. Sixty 60 
xx. Seventy 70 
xxx. Eighty 80 
xc. Ninety go 
c. One hundred | 100 
cc. Two Hundred 200 
ccc. Three Hundred 300 
cccc. Four Hundred 400 
d or 19. Five Hundred $00 


oc or ic Six Hundred 000 

DCC or 19CC. Seven Hundred 700 

DCCC or ic. Eight Hundred 800 

Dcccc or 12cccc. Nine Hundred 3 

M or cio One Thouſand 

MDCCL1. One Thouſand 1 
Seven amy > Seventy one ws 
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another with a Daſh between; as, 
one half, & one third Part, 5; one Qu ar- 
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N. B. FraQtions or Parts of a Thing 
are expreſs'd by Figures ſet over one 
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ter, + three Quarters, &. 
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ART of WRITING; 
F Illuſtrated with 
CoPPER-PLATES: 
To which is added, 


A 
5 S I 0 N 
0'F 
LETTERS, and DIRECTIONS 
FOR 


Addreſſing Perſons of Diſtinction 
either in Writing or Diſcourſe. 
Being the 
Second; PaxT of the Firſt VoLums 


OF THE 
Circle of the Sciences, &c. 
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Penmans ADVICE 
10 THY 


Toung MasTERs and MissEs 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN; 


By Way of 
DE DU FEET 


E Britiſh Youth, our Age's Hope 

and Cate; 

You, whom the next may polith or 
impair, 

Learn by the Pax thoſe Talents to 
enſure, 

That fix ev'n Fortune, and from Want 
lecure. 

You with a Daſh, in Time, may drain 
a Mine, | 

And deal the Fate of Empires in aLine: 

For 


Ys 
e 
1 12 
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For Eaſe and Wealth, for Hoeger and 
Delight, 

Your Hands your Warrant, if you well 

can write. 


AA _©£ A 


YE ſpringing Fair, whom gentlez 

Minds incline | 
To ail that's curious, innocent, and fine, 
With Admiration in your ** are 


[ 


read, 
The various Textures of the ewining 7 
Thread: | 
Then _ Fingers, whoſe unrivell'd FF ,, 
Skill 
Exalts the, Needle, grace the noble 8 
UILL, : 17 
An artleſs Scrawl the bluſhing Serible ,; 
ſhames ; 75 


| All ſhould be fair that beauteous Wo- „ 
3 man frames: 7 
Strive to excel; with Eaſe the PEV ta 
| will move, th 
And pretty Lines add Charms to in- 
| fant Love. _ THE 
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THE 
PREFACE 


HERE is nothing more ſur- 
prizing, or more wor thy of our 

moſt ſerious Conſideration, than tho/e 
two ineflimable Bleſſings of Speech and 
Writing, which we enjoy, as it were, 
in Common, and whereof we make-con- 
tinual Uſe, without ever reflocting on 
thyiſe miraculous Effeds which both the 
one and the other inſenſibly produce. 
The Former is the principal Advan- 
tage that Man can boaſt of over all 
the reſt of the Animal Creation, and 
the 
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the greateſt Evidence of that bright Ray 
of the Divinity, his eaſon. What a 
Set of diſconſolate Creatures would a 
Nation of Mutes be, who, when they 
were aſſembled tegether in one Place, 
| ſhould hade no other Power of impart- 
ing their Ideas, their Wants, their 
Deubts, their Joys, their Sorrows ; and, 
ina Word, all the various Sentiment. 
of their Souls (wherein the Life of a 
rational Creature principally conſiſts) 
than by Signs and Geflures! © 
And asit muſt be acknowledg'd that the 
Manner in avbich we form our Voices to 
various Notes at the very firſt Motions of 
our Souls, includes innumerable Won- 
ders; ſo 'tis certain, that the Art of 
Writing is another Miracle, but little 
inferior ; and which enhances the Value 
of it, by rendering it, not only more 
extenſive, but more permanent and 
laſting. 
"This Invention is accurately deſcribed 
in 


in the following pretty Lines tran/lated 
from Lucan. 


If Fame ſpeak true, and Facts be- 
hev'd of old. 
Phenicia's Sous did firſt the Art unfold 
Diſcourſe in nucouth Figures to con- 
nne, 
And Sound and Srnſe to Image and 
Deſi gn. 


Or, in the felloacing Terms, * 
are more happily ex'»veſt, and ſeem to 
riſe even upon the Original. 


From“ Him deſcended firſt the fine 

Device, : 

Jo paint the Voice, and to ditcourſe 
the Eyes. 

In Fotms and Colours Senſe to cloath 
he taught, ; 

Jad all the various Features of a 
Thought. 

By 6 
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By this artful Invention, wwe are en- 
abled to correſpond, and hold Converſe 
.avith our abſent Friends, and to com- 

icate with Freedom and Eaſe all the 
. Sentiment, of our $2uls, let our 
Diftance from them he never ſo remote. 


The Tongue, which is the principal In- 


\ flrument, and Organ of Speech, has,ns 


Manner of Share in this agreeable Con- 
merce. The Pen, directed by Practici 
to draw intelligible Characters upon Pa- 


ger, aid: and aſſiſts it, (mute as it is) it 


its unerring Interpreter, and becomes 1; 


its flead the Vehicle of Diſcourſe. 


To this happy Invention likewiſe, ww 
are indebted for all thoſe ineflimabl: 
Treaſures, thoſeWritings of tbe Antients, 
whereof wwe are at this Day in the actual 
Poſſeſſion. and which have imparted t1 
us the Knowledge, not only of the Art 


and Sciences, and ſuch Tranſactions as 


have been long fince paſt ; but what i! 


of infinitely greater Importance, of the 


rin J 
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le glorious Truths; and inconceivable My- = 
feries of our moſt holy Religion.  - * | nn 
„ be could ever have imagin'd that 
Man, without the immediate Aſiſtancde 370 


of Inſpiration, ſhould be able, out of 
our or fix and twenty Letters, to com- | 
poſe that infinite Variety of Meri, 
which . they bear no re- | 
emblance in themſelves to the Ideas im- : 
= brinted on. our Minds, reveal all the 
＋ Secrets of them to whom awe pleaſe; 
and make thoſe, wha could not other- 


5 14 a | 
viſe comprehend our Meaning, under- ; 
* and every conception, and every dif- - : 


„ent I fection of our Souls. 

** Let us imagine our ſelyes in ſome di- 

2ual097! Country, where the Invention > 

46 Vriting was never heard of, or at leaſi, 

ru bere it never was practis d. How ig- 
07 ant, hau up id and barbarous ſhould 
i; nd the Natives! Should we not be 
(he rmpred to look upon them with an evil 
ou and /bould wwe acknowledge them, 

M _ without 
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without ſome reluctance to be our Fel. 
low-Creatures ? | 
And here I flatter myſelf the follow. 
ing little Tale will be thought no im- 
proper Amuſement, and a ſufficient Il. 
luftration of the Misfortune that at- 
tends ſuch a Want of Knowledge. 
Once. on a Time an Indian Slawe 


was ſent croſs the Country by an Eu- 


ropean Merchant, with a Letter anda 
Preſent to a particular Friend of a Bo, 
het of Fruit. As he was upon the Road, 
and no Soul near him; and as the Fruit} 
was very tempting, he thought he might, 
very ſafely, and without the leaf, 
Danger of a Diſcovery, make free with, 


it. The Gentlewian receiving the Lei-, 


ter, without the Fruit, ſaon. fur mis 
by what Means ii miſcarried, and did 8 
not fail in bis Anſauer, 10 acquaint 1h, 
Indias's Maſter with the Grounds of bi,, 
Suſpicion. Upon Peruſal, he inflant! 72 
order d the dainty-mauth'd Slave to bi 

5 23 ſeverely 


1 
- WH /everely borſe-whipp'd Upon this, the 
oo Slave took it for granted that the 
Letter was ſome officious, miſchief- 
making, tale-bearing Superintendant, 
placed by bis watchful Maſter as a Spy 
over him; and conſequently, reſolved to 
be more upon his Guard, if ever he fbould 
happen to be ſent on ſuch another Errand. 
It was not lang before the indian was 
diſpatch'd a ſecond Time with another 
Baſket, and anather Letter. The Wavy 
was long and tedious, the Weather ſultry 
hot, and the Fruit fill mare alluring 
than the former. The Slave, imagin- 
ing be could now fhew his troubleſome 
Overſeer, the | .erter, a fly Trick, bid 
it with a World of Care and Precaution 
niler a large Heap of Stones, whilſt he 
4 did ratify'd once more a dainty Tooth; and. 
4 th aving eat his Fill without the ls 
of biWer ror or Relufance, remow'd the Rub. 
ant Wiſh, wok it up again, and with 1 
to "mile pur ſu d his Fourney. How ge 
ereh 2 bowever, 
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however, was his Aſtoniſbment, when, 
upon his Return Home, contrary to his 
Expetations, a more ſevere Baſlinads 
than the former convinced him, in the 
moſt feeling Manner, that notauithſtand. 
ing all bis artful Endeavour, to cla, 
his Roguery, the Plat was all diſco- 
ver d Confounded and ſurpriz'd, be 
thought no otherwiſe than that be had 
Fallen into the Hands of a Brace of 
Conjurers, and that bath his Maſter and 
Correſpondent dealt with the Devil; il 
being above his narrow Capacity to 


P comprehend bow it was poſſible for 


Words to be expreſs'd by Charafers. 

To conclude, As God only could teach 
Mankind to eflabliſh certain Figures for 
the 6 % cation of Sounds or Words, lei 
ws not bluſh to acknowledge, that bis ti 
alone that wwe are indebted for ou 
ting as well as Speech; and let ui 


*. 


render ts bim our eter nal Tribute of 


ond: 


Vander and Worſhip 2 conferring on 
us thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings. 

As a far ther Illuſtration of the impor- 
tant Adwantapes ariſing from that in- 
valuable Faculty beforemention'd of con- 
municating our Thoughts by Speech. and 
that artful Invention 7 converſing with 
our abſent Friends by the Uſe of the 
Pen, and the Preſs, I ſhall embrace the 
Opportunity of introducing the three fol- 
loxing poerrcal Eſſays, as additional A. 


muſements, 


On LANGUAGE. 


HF. N firſt the Infant leaves the 
darkſome Space, 
Where Myſtic Nature builds the life- 
leſs Maſs, 
By Form alone a future Man confeſt, 


He gives no Sign of Soul, within his 
Breaſt, => 
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And ſound converſive Life among 


SS 

As the Brute-Cub, the Child his 
Tongue employs, 

In retilefs Plaints, and unharmonious 
Noiſe; 

With undiltingui t!!h'd Cries he rends the 
Air ; 

The clamorous Sounds bs makes no 
Meaning bear : 

No Traces yet are printed on the 
Brain; 

Or the Mind knows not how its Noti- 
ons to explain; 

Till docile Nature, and the early School 

Form him to ſpeak,” and teach the 
wondrous Rule: 

A copious Language by Degrees he 
gains; 

Hence TuLLy's Proſe, and Makro's 
tuneful Strains. 

Divine Invention! to diſcloſe the 

Mind, 


Mankind ! 


{ 


In this the Riſe of every Art was laid, 

As Thoughts combining lent their 
mutual Aid; 

Depriv'd of Speech, our beſt Refie- 
ments fall ; 

And wanting That we muſt . 
wanted all. 

Man would have gaz d on Man with 
mute Surprize, 

And faintly ſhewn a Meaning i in his 
Eyes: 

Our nobleſt Faculties had dormant 
lain, 

And Nature's vaſt Munificence were 
vain ; 

No Common Laws bad bound the hu- 
man Herd, 

Nor Policies been fotm'd, nor Empires 
rear'd, 
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On the Important. Advantages of the 
Pex and the Press. 


7 IS to the Preſs and Pen we 
Mortals owe 
All we believe, and almoſt all we 
know. 
All bail! ye great Preſervers of thoſe 


Arts 


. That raiſe our Thoughts, and culti- 


vate our Parts: | 
Had your Aſſiſtance been to Man de- 
ny'd, 
All Wit, alas! in oral Sounds had dy'd. 
You bring paſt Wonders to our preſent 
View, 
Homer and Virgil live alone in you. 
Their tuneful Numbers bad long ſince 
decay'd, 
And loſt their native Charms without 
your Aid. 


A Humorous Encomium on the Goos 
Qui, by Way of Riddle. 


1 Youth exalted high in Air, 
Or bathing in the Waters fair, 
Nature to forin Me took Delight, . 
ve And clad my Body all in White. 
My Perſon tall, and ſlender Waiſt, 
fe On either Side with Fringes grac'd: 
ill Me that Tyrant Man eſpy'd. 
li- And dragg'd me trom my Mother's Side. 
No Wonder now | look ſo thin, 
je- be Tyrant firipp'd me to my Skin. 
Skin he flay'd, my Hair he cropp'd; 
d. Mt Head and Foot my Body lopp'd. 
ent And then with Heart more haru than 
Stone, | 
e pick'd my Marrow from the Bone. 
nce Wo vex me more, he took a Freak, 
o flit my Tongue, and made me 
out ſpeak : 
ut that which wonderful appears, 
AY ſpeak to Eyes, and not to Kats. 


To Me he chiefly gives in Truſt, 
To pleaſe his Malice, or his Luſt. 
From Me no Secret he can hide, 
I ſee his Malice, and his Pride. 
And my Delight is to expoſe 
His Follies to his greateſt Foes. 
All Languages I can command, 
Yet not one Word | underſtand ; 
Without my Aid the beſt Divine, 
In Learning, wou'dn't know a Line. 
The Lawyer muſt forget his Pleading, 
The Scholar would not ſhow his Read- 
ding. 
Nay Man, my Maſter, is my Slave ; 
I give Command to kill or fave ; 
And grant ten thouſand Pounds a Year, 
And make a Bepgar ſtrut a Peer. 
But while I thus my Life relate, 
] only haſten on my Fate. 
My Tongue is black, my Mouth is furt'd 
I hardly now can force a Word. 
I dic unpity'd; am forgot, 
And on ſome Dunghill Jeft to rot. 
„ 48 ve, OR 
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Jeneral INSTRUcTIONs 


FOR 
Young PRACTITIONERS 
1 ES 8 


\RT of PENMANSHIP. 


H E various Sorts of Hands, row 
practis'd in Grent Britain and 
reland, may properly be divided into 
ro Branches, namely, Thoſe of ab- 
bluce Uſe for Buſineſs; and Thoſe 
mich are only Ornamental. The 
former 
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former are the Round Hand and Italias, 

which moſt ot the common Afﬀeai 
of Trade. and the ordinary Buſineſs of 
Liſe are written by all Europeans ; au 
the Engroſſing and Square Text, it 
which all the varioug Buſineſs of th: 
Law is generally tranſadted Theothe 
Hands, namely. the C Fngl-/b, thi 
Roman and [talic Prints, and the Ger 
man Text are ſeldom made Uſe of but 
by wav of Decoration; and therefor: 
the Writing of them is of but lirtls 
Service, and nothing better than 
mere Amuſement to ſuch as are intend 
ed for Common Buſhnets 

The principal Things to be ain''d a 
in order to write all or cither of th 
Hands well, are theſe two: Fir, 
get an exact Idea of a good Letter 
which is done by a frequent and ol 
Obſervation of a corre Copy: 1 
other is, to get ſuch a Command 
Hand, as to be able to expreſs, wi 


the Pen, that Idea upon the Paper; 
which is attain'd by conſtant and care- 
ul PraQtice after the beſt Examples, 
according to the old Latin Proverb, 
Nulla Dies fine Linea: That is, in o- 
ther Terms, 


Let every Day ſome labour'd Line pro- 
duce ; 

Command of Hand is gain'd by con- 
flant Uſe. 


In order therefore for the more 
ſpeedy and effectnal Improvement of 
my little Pupils of both Sexes, I ſhall 
ſhew them in the firſt Place, wherein 
the Beauty of a maflerly Performance 
principally conſiſts, 

J. The eſſential Properties of a good 
Piece of Hr2ting, ate a due Proportion 
of Characters thioughout the whole; a 
juſt Diſtance between the Letters them- 
ſelves, as well as the Words; with a 
natural Leaning or Inclination of the 

Letters 
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Letters one to, another; and a clean 
ſmooth Stroke, perform'd with a ms 
ſterly Boldneſs and Freedom, without 
which the moſt regular Piece is like 4 
dead Corps, whoſe Features, tho' they 
may be exact in Symmetry, yet want 
that Spirit, which only can render it 
an Object both valuable and delight- 
ful. 

IT. The Proportion of the ſeveral 
Letters, in moſt Hands, are generally 
regulated by the O and the N ; let the 
making of them therefore be firſt care- 
fully praQtis'd, and then the other Let- 
ters that are dependent on them: All 
which muſt be of! the ſame Width and 
Fulneſs of Stroke as they are of. 

III. The Proportion and Shape of 
Letters in any Hand, ought to be the 
fame, whether they be written. in a 
large or ſmall Size; let every Hand 
therefore be firſt learn'd in a large Cha- 
racter, which will not only fix the Idea 


Al 
ind 


the 


nd 


Mind, but alſo give you a grester 
Freedom. The Leſſer is, doubtleſs, 


always contain'd in the greater; and 


he or ſhe that attains to the writing 


any Hand whatever, large, may ſoon 
write it ſmaller, if Occahon requires. 

IV. Let all Strokes which are the 
onſtituent Parts of a Letter, (or as fome 
all them the Body-ftrokes) be made 
ith the Full of the Pen, and of the 
ame Thickneſs one with another, as 
ear as is conſiſtent with the Nature of 
he Hand in which you write. 

V. Let all Strokes which join the 
onſtituent Parts of Letters, or the Let- 
ers themſelves together, be made with 
he Corner of the Pen, and as fine as 
be Hand will admit of ; which Strokes 
wit always have ſome Proportion to 
he Body ttroke, and muſt be thicker, 
r finer, according as the Character 
z greater, or leſs. 

VI, 


f a good Letter much ſooner in your 
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VT. Turn not your Pen; neither 
alter the Poſition of your Hand, but let 
it move with a ſteady, eaſy Motion, 
and perform every Letter without 
Catchings, and convulſive Flutterings. 

VII. Let the fine Strokes anſwer 
one another, in a Kind of Oppoſition, 
and, in many Hands, run nearly pa- 
rallel. 

VIII. Let all the Letters that have 
no Stems above or below the Line be 
even at the Top and Bottom, Lg 
thoſe which bave Stems above the 
other Letters be equal in Length to the 
J. (the t and a tew other Letters in ſome 
Hands only excepted). Let thoſe 
which bave Stems below the Line be 
equal in Length to the j., ſome tew ex 
cepted, which may be teen by the en: 
graved Alphabets berein inſerted. 

IX. Let the Capital Letters be egus| 
in Height to the little J. and a {mal 
Matter ſtronger. 


X. Let the Diſtance between Words 
be twice as 'laige as That between 
Letters. 

And laſtly, let the Lines be of 
ſuch « Diſtance, that the Stems of the 
Letters may not interfere one with ano- 
ther; to pievent which they mult be at 
eaſt twice the Length of an / aſundet. 


Inflrutions for making a PeN. 


| 5 muſt hold the Quill in your 


Leit-hand, between your Thumb 
nd two firſt Fingers, with the Barrel 
tit towards you ; and the Belly of it 
pwards, and the Haft of your Pen- 
nite grafted with the four Fingers of 
our Right-Fland, placing the Thumb 
your Right Hand under the Back of 
he Barrel of your Quill, bearing firm 
gainſt the End of the ſecond Finger of 
»ur Left-hand. 

I. Then open the Belly of the Bar 
N 


of the Quill with a Cut, in the Manner 
of a Scoop, about the Length of half 
an Inch, and turning the Quill with 
the Back of the Barre] upwards, hold. 
ing both it and your Penknife, as before 
directed, cut about half a Quarter of 
an Inch off the End of the Quill, which 
will leave it in the Form of a Half 
Moon; in the Midſt whereof (which 
will be alſo in the Midſt of the Back of 
the Barrel of your Quill) enter a ſimal| 
Slit with the Edge of your Penknife. 
III. Then holding your Quill, with 
the Back of its Barrel upwards, in your 
Left-Hand, with your Thumb, and 
three laſt Fingers, the End of its Bar-® 
rel from you ; and reſting upon the 
End of the firſt Finger of the ſame 
Hand, which muſt be extended ; and 
holding your Penknife with the four 
Fingers and Thumb of your Right 
Hand, with the Edgeof it downwards 
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jet the Barrel, over the ſmall entering Slit, 
alf till you find by your ſcraping the Quill 
ith Bit becomes in that Place tranſparent. 
d. IV. Then turning the End of the 
ore Barrel of the Quill towards you, and 
of holding it between the Thumb and 
:chMtwo firſt Fingers of your Leftt- Hand, 
|a\fcnter the Peg (about a third Part of it) 
ich Þoto the Barre! ot the Quill, and preſſing 
- of the Thumb of your Lett-Hand on that 
nal Part of the Back of the Barrel as you 
, Patend the Split ſhould reach to, itrike 
out V. After which, keeping your Quill 
andbbetween the Thumb and two firſt Fin- 
Zar- ers of the Left-Hand, and the Pen- 
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theſoife Haft held with the four Fingers 9 
ameÞf your Right-Hand, with the Thumb Hl 
andÞf the ſame Hand under the Barrel of *l 


fourFour Quill, bearing againſt the End of 
ght he ſecond Finger of your Left -Hand. 
rds tut off ſo much of that Split as you 
k offinay find needleſs, or too long. 

the N 2 VI. Then 


[10] 
VI. Then turning the Quill with the 
Belly of its Barrel upwards, holding it 
and your Penknite in your Hands as be- 
fore, open the Belly of the Barrel, ir 
the Manner of a Scoop ſomewhat higher 
than it was before, and with the Point 
of the Penknife diſcharge your Quill of 
its Pich, if it has any; then turning your 
Quill with the Back of its Barrel up: 
wards, and holding your Penknife with 
the four Fingers of your Right Han, 
and placing your Thumb againſt the 
End or the ſecond Finger of you 
Left- Hand, under the Barrel of tht 
Quill, ſhape, hollow, and cut down (to 
form a Nib) that Side of your Quill 

which. is next your Right- Hand. 
VII. Turn your Quill the Belly up 
wards, and ſhape, holiow, and cv 
down (till to form a Nib) the other Sid: 
of your Quill, (which will be now all 
next your Right Hand) and continue th, 
pare it neat'y on each Side the Split, 
f Ul. 
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be Will you have form'd a neat Nib, with 
a Split of the Length you find propor- 


 Wtion'd to the Weight or Preſſure of 
uh our Hand in Writing, equally ſhaped, 
Net and carved alike on each Side of the 
- Split. 

0 


VIII. After which (the Belly of the 
arrel of the Quill being upwards) cut 
up: 

vii Scoop. 


nf IX. Then holding the End of the 


Thumb of your Left-Hand, againſt the 
ound of your ſecond Finger of the ſame 
FHand, and the Nib of your Pen be- 
0 \\Yween your two firſt Fingers of the 


Wilen. Hand. and lying flat upon your 
humb oail, and, holding the Pen- 
/ UFpife with the three firſt Fingers and 
| VE humb of your Right- Hand, ſo as 
Spur Thumb and firſt Finger may hold 
ali the Blade of the Penknife near its 
due aft, the Blade held ſhelving, pare a 
* . doping off the Nib of your Pen. 
N 3 X. Thea 


be Shape of your Pen in the Form of - 
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X. Then turning the Edge of the 
Peaknife downright, cut off from the 
Nib of your Pen ſuch a Bit (call'd 
Nibbing the Pen) as may leave it of a 
Breadth ſuiting the Strength or Full of 
the Hand you intend it for ; and be- 
fore you dip your Pen in the Ink wet 
the Nib of-it in your Mouth. 


Of the Choice of Penxnives, and 
Qu11.Ls for making of Pens. 


N order to make a good Pen, you 
muſt provide a good Knife; or 1 
you have two, one for the Shapting, theſf! 
other for Nibbing ; you will find the 
Benefit of it. If the Blade be ſtrong” 
and large, you'll find it will take off 
the Nib the cleaner; the Weight off *© 
the Blade requiring leſs Preſſure ; th”? 
Edge alſo ought to be ftrait, and no. 


too keen. The round-poiated Bladef'®* 
hind: 
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„ 
hinder the Nibbing of the Pen ſquare 
and if too keen, when nibbing a 


— ſtrong Pen, the Edge is apt to turn. 
Ae to the Choice of Quills, great 


Quantities whereof are brought trem 
ſeveral Counties in England. but more 
particularly Yorkſhire, Shropſhire, and 
incolnſbire; the iormer of which are 
eckon'd the beſt, as they are cleareit, 
ind moſt ſubſtantial. 
nd To make theſe natural Quills of 
greater Service, there are two Ways of 
manufacturing them, commonly call'd 
you lulching and clarifying them. The firſt 
or i effected by the Help of Fire; the 
 theſſe't by boiling them in Water, and 
 theÞſÞen clearing them over a Charcoal 
ron} ''© or putting them into hot Sand. 
e ol may not. be amiſs here to remove an 
it of 2neous Notion which ſome good 
, thQ{<omen entertain, who imagine ſuch 
1 n0 Juills to be boiled in Oil; whereas, if 
at were the Caſe, the Ink would ne- 
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ver flow from them; on the other 
Hand, this Method of clarifying them 
is to take out that oily Matter that is 
natural to raw Quills, which cauſes : 
ſpungy Nib after very little Writing. 
Theſe Quilts, ſo manutaRur'd, are of 
longer Duration than raw Quills, look 
better, and are in Reality of more Ser- 
vice for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs, 


A new Rule for making a Pu wn, but 
lately propoſed by an E MIN ENI 
Ma$STER. 


N order to make a good Pew, 
Care muſt be taken, that the Slit be 
not force ſo hard, as to gape, or open; 
neither ſhould the Nib he bent inwards; 
both theſe Deficiencies tending to one 


cauſes the I' + x not to caſt the Ink 
the laſt, aftcr a very little Uſe, occa- 


fions a double Stroke ; and when the 
N. 


N 1 od —LL>” RS A Qi a 4 97 7 4 
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Nib is recover'd from that forc'd Strain, 
the Slit opens not much unlike that 
which was forced too much. The Slit 
ſhould be always eaſy and clear. Make 


8 2 
ng. each Cheek, or Side of the Slit, as 
e of equal as poſſible, with a Sttait-hlad- 
ook Jed Penknife. Nib it quite even or 
3er-M ſquare; the common Practice of make- 
ing that Part next the Hand both nar- 
rower and ſhorter than the other being 
vu (as our new Author infiſts) a vulgar Er- 
«ir 107: For ſhould the Nib (ſays he) in 
that Part he the narroweſt, it muſt of 
Courſe be the weakeſt; and if it be the 
e V, ſhorteſl, the other Part of the Nib muſt 
t be touch the Paper before it, and then you 
hen; way as wel] have no Silt at all. 
rds; Make the Slit long or ſhort accord- 
one} ing to the uſual Preſſure of your Hand 
Fir whilſt you are writing, and to the 
Ink Strength of your Quill. 
ca Take Notice, that the manufactur'd 
the Quills before mention'd have no need 
N. of 
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of — to 3 them flit clear, as 
raw Quills have; and they are apt to 
ſplit too _ unleſs prevented by pla- 
cing your Thumb at the Height you 


þ wk have the Slit to ſtop. The 


Cheeks are not to be made ſtrong in a 
weak Quill, nor weak in a ſtrong one; 

the principal Judgment however, lies 
in the Slitting and the Nibbing. If 
the Quill be weak, the Slit muſt be 
ſomething ſhorter ; if ſtrong, it mat- 
ters not how long, in caſe the Cheeks 
are made in Proportion, fo that, if 
uſed by an obedient Hand, it hath a 
Spring, and opens and ſhuts at Plea- 
ſure, as is evident in Striking, or Com- 
mand of Hand. 


Directions how to hold the Pew. 


OLD your Pex with the 

Thumb and two firſt Fingers 

of your Right-hand, ſo as that your wet 
con 
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1971 
cond Finger's End may reach juſt to the 
upper Part of the Hollow or Scoop of 

your Pen: And that your Pen may reſt 

on that Side of your ſecond F 7 
(near the Nail) which is next your firſt 
Finger. 

2. Your firſt Finger's End muſt reach 
juſt -as low as the Top of the Nail of 
your ſecond Finger, and lay hold, or 
preſs on that Part of the Barrel of the 
Pen which is next your ſecond Fin- 

er. 
: 3. Your Thumb (almoſt extended 
ſtrait) muſt lay hold, or preſs on that 
vide of the Barrel of the Pen that is 
next it, and will then reach to right 
againſt the Top of the Nail of your 
firſt Finger, | 

4. Your Pen and Hand thus order'd, 
your Pen will be held on the Right 
Side of it, (almoſt under the Barrel) 
by the End of your ſecond Finger near 
its Nail. n 
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On the Right Side (almoſt on the 
Back of the Barrel) it will be held by 
that Part of your firſt Finger, which is 
neareſt your ſecond Finger, 

6. On the Left Side (about an Inch 
and a Quarter from the Point of the 
Nib) it will be held by the Ball of the 
End of your Thumb, traverſing ſlant- 
wiſe oppoſite to the End of your 
Thumb: Nail: And the ſeather'd Part 
of your Pen will paſs between the Up- 
per and next Joint of your firſt Finger ; 
and the Hollow Scoop, or Opening 
of your Pen, will be hid from your 
Sight. 

7. The Hollow (or Palm) of your 
Hand will be almoſt direQly againſt 
your Paper. 

8. Your third Finger, muſt bear up- 
on your little Finger, near its End; 
but it muſt be brought more inward 
(or nearer your Left-Hand) than your 
Little Finger. 

9. Your 
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9. Your Little Finger muſt bear on 
your Paper with that ſoint of it which 


is next the Nail. 


10. The Ball of your Right- Hand 
(near the Wriſt) muſt not (nor any Part 
of your Hand but the betore-mention- 
ed Joint of your Litile Finger) couch 
the Paper. 

11. Your Pen and Hand order'd ac- 
cording to theſe DireQtions, you will 
bind the Paper and Deſk on which yon 
write, will be borne on by nothing elſe 
but the Nib of your Pen, the lower- 
moſt Joint of your Little Finger. that 
Part of your Right Arm which is be- 
tween your Wriſt and your Elbow, 
and by the Thumb, Fingers, and Part 
of the Arm near the Elbow of your 
Left-Hand ; on which (and the Seat 
you fir on) the Weight of your Body 
ſhould teſt. 


Inſirutions 


Inſtructions for fitting at your Mri. 
ting. 
1. E T the Heighth of the Flat of 
you: Deſk, whereon you lay 

your Book or Paper, be about two Foot 
three Quarters from the Ground ; the 
Heighth of your Seat one Foot three 
Quarters. Let your Seat's Edge be di. 
ſtant from the Edge of the Deſk (which 
comes next your Body) half a Foot. 

2. Let the Room for your Knees 
and Legs to come under your Deſk be 
one Foot. 

3. Lay your Book, or Paper on 
which you write, ſtrait before you. 

4. Let the Elbow of your Right- 
Arm be diſtant from your Side about 
four Inches. 

5. Let your Body be (nearly) up- 
right, and right againſt your Book, or 
Paper : and if you ſuffer any Part of it 


to touch the Edge of your Deſk (which 
| U 
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it is beſt to avoid if you can) let it be 
but ſlightly. 

6. Let the Weight of your Body reſt 
on your Seat and Left-Arm ; and hold 
vour Paper (faſt down) on which you 
write with the Thumb, and four Fin- 
gers of your Left-Hand. 


A New Mode of fitting when you write, 
recommended by an eminent Maſter. 


E T your Seat be fo high, as that 
you may fit eaſy, without either 

your Legs hanging, or throwing them 
rom you: Let your Deſk or Table be 
bout the Heighth of your Middle. 
hus ſeated, lay your Book or Paper 
wry: that is, let it incline towards 
our Left-Arm or Side, inſtead of be- 
g ſtrait before you. The more it in- 
lines, the more your Slope will be. 
t you write uprigbt, then lay your 
Bock, 
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Book, or Paper, even before you. Fir 
your Body directly before your Deſk 
or Table, with both right and left El: 
bows on it, notwithſtanding the gene- 
ral Method is, that your Left Arm on 
ly ſhould reft thereon 

"Thus ſeated, (fays our Author) and 
having your Book and Paper before 
you, you may write with all the Free. 
dom and Eaſe imaginable! No Nerwou 
Flutterings, no Numbneſs, or Stiffne(s,\ 
that a too frequent fitting with the 
Left-Side towards the Deſk, or Table, 
and leaning the Streſs of your Body on 
your Left-Arm occaſions, will attend 
you. This New Method (ſays he 
will ſuit all Sizes, and both Sexes; 
the fat, or the lean; the tall, or th 
ſhort, Men of Bulk, and Ladies, lace 
in their Stays, will all ind this Method 
eaſy and practicable; they will writs 


without Fatigue, and with a great dei 
of Freedom ; and what is more, theW! 


( 23 ] 
Fir Wy will write even without Leading- rings, 
«(8 either fingle, or Slope-Lines, or any 
{1.1 other Aid or Aſſiſtance whatſoever. 
ne The Inconveniencies that attend the 
om common Method of fitting (ſays he) 
are very obvious. There are very few 
and but what find it difficult re write ei- 
(oe ther even, or to keep a Line of an ex- 
'ree-MaQt Heighth. The Reaſon of this is, 
vou decauſe, as your Body inclines to the 
nels{Left towards your Deſk, you write 
_ theſſÞKfrom you, which cauſes you to fall in 
able tbe Evenne , if you write without 
Lines: If you write with them, unleſs 
you follow your Writing, it declines at 
he End of the Line by ſtretching your 
Hand, and by not being directly under 
your Eye. Should you move your 
Body after your Writing too far, your 
riting will become larger at the Cloſe 
te df the Line. 
This New Method, however, con- 
inues he, will remedy theſe, and all 
other 
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other Inconveniencies, attending the 
common Poſture in fitting, and laying 
your Book and Paper to write ; for 
you have no Occaſion to ſtir your Body, 
but fit at Eaſe, as in an Elbow: Chair 
Beſides, the Fatigue in writing is leſ 
ſen'd by having both Arms to eaſe you, 
laying an equa] Weight on the Tabl: 
or Deſk to ſupport your Body ; the 
Right- Hand directing the Pen toward: 
the Corner of the Paper; and tho'! 
riſes, it riſes ſo gradually, that whe 
you come to lay your Paper firai 
your Writing will be as even, as 
perform'd with Lines When yo! 
have wrote your full Length of th 
Stretch of your Fingers, your Leh 
Hand is en, ploy'd in drawing the 
per towards your Body, and puſhing 
from you, when your Line is finiſt 
to begin again. 6 
Obſerve, that theſe Directions o'®, 


relate to the Writing the Round Ha: 


the Nor the Italian; another Poſition being 
710g requiſite (as be allows) for writing the 
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aw Hands ; on which we ſhall make 
ſome curſory Remarks hereafter. 

Obſerve farther, that he who writes 
ma flat Table has the Advantage of 
him who writes upon a Deſk that has 
oo great a Slope ; becauſe the Ink is 
pt to recoil ; and it the Flow of the 
nk is thereby impeded, the Freedom, 
eauty, and Sprightlineſs of the Wri- 
ing muſt by Conſequence be very 
wch hindred, it not wholly loft. 


ome farther Inſtructions relating to the 
Round- Hand and Italian. 


DRS T, the Young Penman ſhould 


endeavour to make his Hand- 
riting as legible, expeditious, and 
eautiful as he can; for theſe three 
valities are what will render it moſt 
leful. 
9 In 
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In order to make it legible, he ſhould 
make choice for his Uſe, out of the va- 
rious Forms that he meets with, ſuch 
Letters as ate moſt generally know 
and approved of. He ſhould never, 
out of a Vanity of Invention, add any 
ſprigging to them; neither ſhould he 
throw Strokes through the Body of his 
ſmall Letters. 

To make his Hand- writing expedi- 
tious, he ſhould principally uſe thoſ: 
Letters that are made in one continue( 
Stroke, and that have in their Begin. 
nings and Endings an Aptneſs to joit 
with one another. 

To make his Writing beautiful, he 
ſhould. make his Fulls and Smalls ver 
ſmooth and clear; he ſhould make the 
circular Strokes in his Letters withou 
Corners or Flats, and the right-lin' 

ones without Crookedneſs; he ſhoult 
keep ſuch a Diſtance between his Let 
ters, that the Whites between mo 14 
the 


1 
them may be as exact as is conſiſtent 
e va. ith Practice, and take the ſame Care 
ſuch with reſpect to the Diſtance of his 
Words and Lines; for the Beauty of 
Letters conſiſts in the well - adjuſting of 
theit Parts, well-performing the Strokes 
of which they are compoſed, and pla- 
ing them to the beſt Advantage. 

He ſhould take care, that all ſuch 
Letters as have no Stems be made as 
nearly of a Heighth as he can; and the 
lame Letters in the ſame Piece of Wri- 
ing, as near as may be, of the ſame 
Proportion; he ſhould perform like- 
iſe as much of a Word as he can in 
dne continued Stroke. 

He ſhould never make uſe either of 
black or red Lead Pencil in ſtriking 
pf his Letters, but ſhould learn to exe- 
ute them fairly, without touching his 
aper with any Thing but the Nib of 
is Pen, and let the Pull and Smalls 
de made, as the Pen he makes uſe of 
O 3 will 
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will naturally give them without any 
After-touches. He ſhould learn thc 
leading Letters of each Hand firſt, and 
from them proceed to the others, which 
in a great Meaſure depend upon them. 
he Round hand is compoſed of at 
oval and ſtrait Line, and leans to the 
Right. 
Its Fundamental Letters are J, , », 
: The Italian Hand is of the ſame 
Nature with the Round: with this Dit 
ference only, that it is ſomewhat nat. 
rower ; for its Slope and Fundamenta 
Letters are the ſame. 


Short Diredtions for nibbing the Pen 
holding it, and jitting at the Table 
Deſk to write the Law- Hands, nam: 
ly, the Engroſſing. and the Square 


Text. 


AK E the Nib of your Pe 
ſquate, as in the Reund- Han 
b 


t any 
1 the 
„and 
v hich 
hem. 
of an 
to the 


n, 0, 
ſame 
s Dit. 


t nar: 


nenta! 


Hen 
able; 
Nani! 
qu Ale 


r Fe 
Han: 
by 


[91 
but ſtronger, and ſhorter in the Slit. 
As your Writing mult bequite up-right, 
fit ſtrait, hold your Elbows out, and 
have your Parchment always even be- 
lore you. 


The Fundamental Letters of theſe 


two Hands are, ,. J, n, o, v. | 

The German Text is but little uſed, 
except by way of Ornament, and can- 
not properly, theretore, be called one 
of the Law- Hands. However, the Let- 
ters ot it, tho' they are foinewhat. nar- 
rower than the Square-Text, ſtand per- 
pendicular to the Line as that does, 


and its Fundamental Letters are i, o, 


J. n, v. 

Tho” tis cuſtomary, 'tis true, both 
in the Square and German Text, to em- 
beiliſh the Capitals with a Variety of 
Strokes; yet there are no Rules to be 
preſcribed in the Execution of them; 
ſince they are wholly dependent on the 
Fancy of the Penman ; however, he 

O 4 ought 
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( 30] 
ought to take care that ſuch additional 
Strokes be a real Ornament, and not 
a Blemiſh to the Letter he would en- 
deavour to improve. 


Directions for Striking, otherwiſe cal. 
led, Command of Hand. 


TRIKING iscalled Command of 
Hand, becauſe it is perform'dwith- 
out the leaſt Agitation of the Fingers, 
or reſting on the Hand or Arm. 
Some ſtrike after the Engliſh, and 
others after the Dutch Manner ; and 
both, if well executed, are beautify] 
enough, when judiciouſly, and but ſpar- 
inglyintroduced ; but a vaſt Variety of 
Sprigs, Knots, and Birds, fc. are, in 
the Opinion of the beit Pertormers, no 
Ornament to Writing at all. 
The Engliſh Command is perform'd 
with the Hollow of the Pen turn'd to- 


wards the End of the Middle Finger, 
and 
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nal and is naturally light, airy, and genteel, 

not · and moſt agreeable for the Ilalian, and 

en- ¶ running Round- Hands. 

The Dutch Command is perform'd 

with the Hollow, or Scoop of the Pen, 

cal- ¶beld towards the Ball, or Hollow of 

the Hand, and is moſt proper for Let- 

ters in the Round- Hand, becauſe the 

id of Fulls fall alike; the Pen being held as 

1th- Iin Writing, only the Nib a little ele- 
gers, vated. 

The Centre of Motion in Striking is 


and Wt the Shoulder, from whence let your 
and land and Arm ſwing together with a 
tifol Iprigbtly Motion, without reſting, of 
(par- ouching the Paper with any Thing but 


ty of he Pen; which muſt not be turn'd in 
e, in Ihe Hand whilſt you are making of any 
8, no Ptroke. 

The flower your Motion is, the ſurer 
rm'd will be; but yet there muſt be ſuch 
d to- ¶ Boldneſs and Freedom obſerved, that 
nger, ie Stroke may be ſmart and clean, 

and without 
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_ nes. 

77 Note, the Pen for Dutch Command »f 
Ct Hand is the ſame with That for the 
Round Text; and for the Engliſh Com. 
mand, the ſame with that for the a- 
lian-Text. 


Directions for the making of Figures 
+ H H E making of Figures well i: 


as neceſſary, as the making of 
Letters well: for without Figures, no 
Affairs in Common Buſineſs can poſſi: 
bly be tranſaQed ; and for that Reaſon 
I would adviſe all ſuch as would bt 
thought duly qualified for anv Employ 
ment whatſoever, to make their F. 
gures1n the moſt graceful Manner thi 
they can, 

In Figures, that ſtand in Columns | 
Books of Accounts, let them be u 
right; but if they be mix'd with Le 
ters in Writing, let them lean. 


without Roughneſs, Flatneſs, or Cor- : 


luc 
of 
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Take notice that your Figures muſt 
always be larger than your Writing. 


Quintilian, like a Man of Judgment, 
who would make the moſt of every 
Thing in the Education of Youth, 
ſtrongly exhorts all Hriting Maſters not 
to give their Scholars idle, ſilly Copies, 
which have no Senſe in them, but ſuch 
as inculcate Virtue; for what we learn 
in our Infant Years ſinks deep into the 
Memory, adheres to us till old Age, 
and has a prevailing Influence over all 
our Conduct. In the Proſecution there- 


| bY fore of this ſhort Eſſay, I ſhall make it 
my Buſineſs to extract, from the Writ- 
F ings of the politeſt and moſt approved 
th Authors both Ancient and Modern, 

K ſuch ſententious Precepts, and Rules 
ns of Life, both in Proſe and Verſe, as 
: UN may be not only proper for my young 
Le Pupils Imitation and Improvement in 


the Art of . but if com- 
mitted 
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mitted to Memory, may prove a Guide 
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for their future Conduct; and may 
contribute, in ſome Meaſure, not only 
to their Succeſs here, but theit Hap- 
pineſs hereafter. 


Four Single Line Copies. 


N each of which all the Letters of 

the Alphabet are compriz'd, which 

tor that Reaſon will be very proper to 

be firlt praQtis'd by young Penmen. . 
: I. 

Prize exquiſite Workmanſhip, and be 

carefully diligent. 


II. 
Knowledge ſhall be promoted by fre- 
quent Exercize, 


I.. 5 
Qvick-ſighted Men by Exercize wilſf, | 


gain Perfection. f 
IV. Happy 1 


( 35 ] 
IV. 
Happy Hours are quickly follow'd by 
amazing Vexations. 


6 


Select Copies, conſiſting of fingle Lines, 
and digeſted into Alphabetical Or- 
der, for the Practice and Improvement 
of young Penmen. 


ch 
to 


Fife r Sgr. 


A. IA T poliſhes, and improves 
Nature. 

Beauty's a fair, but fading Flower. 

Content alone is true Happineſs. 

D. Delays often ruin the beſt Deſigns. 


te-. Encouragement is the Life of 
Acton. 
. Fortune is a fair, but fickle Mi- 
ſtreſs. 


wil Grandeur is no true Happineſs. 


. Health is Life's choiceſt Bleſſing. 
K. Know- 
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Indolence is an Inlet to e very Vice. 
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K. Knowledge is a Godlike Attribute. 
L. Liberty is an invaluable Bleſſing. 
M. Modeſt Merit finds but few Ad- 


mirers. 
N. Neceſſity is the Mother of Inven- 
tion. ( 
O. One bad Sheep infects the whole 
Flock. 


P. Pride is a Paſſion not made for Man, 
Q. Quick Reſentments prove often 
tatal. | 
R. Riches are precarious Bleſſings. 16 
8. Self-Love is the Bane of Society. 
T. The Hope of Reward ſweetem 
Labour. | | 
V. Variety is the Beauty of the World K. 
W. Writing is a fine Accompliſhment. 
X. Xceſs kills more than the Sword. II. 
. Yeſterday miſpent can never be 
recall'd. | 


* 
Z. Leal miſapplied is pious Phrenzy. 


i SECOND 
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SECOND SET. 


A. FfeQation ruins thefaireſtFace- 


B. Beauties very ſeldom hear the 
Truth. 


C. Conſcious Virtue is its own Re- 
le ward. 
D. Dreams are the Paſtimes of Fancy. 
n E Envy too often attends true Merit. 
en F. Fame, once loſt, can never be re- 
gain'd. | 
6. Good Humour has everlaſting Gra- 
7 Ces. 
em H Humility adds Charms to Beauty. 
| Innocence is ever gay and chearful. 
aK. Knowledge procures general E- 
ent. ſteeu. 
d. . Love hides a Multitude of Faults. 
pes. Modeſty charms more than Beauty. 
Nothing is more valuable than 
V. Time | 
). Order makes Trifles appear grace- 
tul. 


P. Praiſe 
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P. Praiſe is grateful to human Nature 


Q. Quick Promiſers are often ſlow Per. 


formers. 

R. Recreations are not only lawful, 
but expedient. 

S. Shame attends unlawful Pleaſures. 

T. Truth needs no Diſguiſe or Orna- 
n 

V. Vanity makes Beauty contemptible. 

W. Wiſdom is more valuable than 
Riches. 

X. *Xamples prevail more than Pre- 
cepts. 

Y. Youth, like Beauty, very foon de- 
cays. 

Z. Zeal, warms, and enlivens Devo 
tion. | 


E381 

„Select Sentences, Moral and Divine, 

. Alphabetically digeſted 5 the Prac- 
N 


tice and Improvement of young Pen- 1 

| men. _- 
w_— 
The Figs r Ser. OO 
es. i KY . 5 
1a” A | 1 


Man of great Abilities may, by > 

A Negligence and Idleneſs, become 

nan ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be an 

Incumbrance to Society, and a Bur- 

ore. den to himſelf. 1 
: B. | 

de- Beware of Drunkenneſs. It impairs 

he Underſtanding, waſtes the Eſtate, 

evo e niſhes the Reputation, conſumes the 

zody, and renders a Man of the bright- 

t Parts, the common Jeſt of an iͤ-̃ 

ignificant Ctown. 1 

. ; 1 

Contentment is the moſt precious | 

ewel of human Life; and the Way ta 

Seliſſitain it is, the ſurmounting Difficulties 
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by curbing vicious Inclinations, fierce, 
unruly Paſſions, and inordinate Appe- 
tites, in overcoming Temptations, and 
in bearing Injuries with Patience. 


Diſdain not your Inferior, tho” poor; 
fince he may poſſibly be much your ſu- 
perior in Wiſdom, and the noble En- 
dowments of the Mind, 

Envious Perſons are for the moſt part 
ungrateiul, mean, proud, impotent, 
and malicious: They lie under a dou- 
ble Misfortune: Common Calamity and 
common Bleſlings fall heavy upon 
them: Nature gives them a Share in 
the Firſt, and their ill Nature in the 
Latter; and having their own Trou. 
ble, and the Happinels of their Neigh 
bours to diſturb them, they need n6 
other Ingtedients of Miſery. S | 


Fanden 


( 41 ] 
| WI 
a Fame and Opportunity have ſwift 
Wings; and the Difference is, that 
the Former goes tor ward, but the Lat- 
ter backwards: She muſt therefore be 
; Mtzken by the Forelock: For Occa- 
on paſt is irrecoverable, and the Loſs 
1- y Neglect irreparable. 
G 


Good Books are a Guide in Youth, 
ut end an Entertainment for Age; they 
nt, Mupport us under Solitude, and keep us 
zu- Jrom being a Burden to ourſelves t 
nd hen we are weary of the Living, we 
ponſÞpay repair to the Dead, who have no- 
ſing of Peeviſhneſs, Pride, or Deſign 
rheÞ their Converſation. 
ou H. 
gh He that neglects Religion to purſue 
d ne vain Pleaſures of this Life, makes 
s$ Addreſs to a Shadow; aud rhe 
ore he purſues the admired Title, 
e more it flies from him. 


Th 


dam 
Idleneſa 


I. 
Idleneſs is the greateſt Prodigality, 
it throws away Time which is inva- 
| Juable in reſpect to its preſent Uſe; 
1 and when it is paſt, cannot be reco- 
_ vei'd by any Power of Art or Nature. 


4 Keep your own Secrets ; for if you 
Wl *' diſcover them to another, and he re. 
veals them, you ſhould pardon him for 
it, ſince he is only treacherous by your 
. 


bs 

Let Virtue and Innocence alway: 
accompany your Recreations ; for un 
lawful Pleaſures, tho' agreeable for 
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Much Wade is required in th; 


Choice of your Companions: If yo 
deli 


Moment, are too often attended with, 

. 1 bad Conſequences, and inſtead of re ho! 
N laxing the Mind, plunge us into aher 

Abyss of Trouble and Vexation. 
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defire Refreſhment, aſſociate yourſelf 
YI with your Equals ; but if Profit, with 
a. your Superiors. It is always the ſure 
and certain Mark of an abject Tem- 
0-Wper, to be ambitious of being the 
e. Firſt of any Company whatſoever. 

N | 


Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention, 
nd Encouragement the Nurſe of it: 
hat is brought forth by the one ſhould 
de propagated by the other. 

O 


Obſerve the verious Actions and 
ewpers of Men, and paſs by human 
VU" Wnhcmities with a generous Greatneſs; 


or Priticiſe upon nothing more than your 
WY wn Actions, and you'll fee Reaſon 
10 


nough to pardon the Weakneſs of O- 
ers. 

P. 
Pride hides our Faults from ourſelves, 
id magnihes them to Others: It will 


ake a Man dictate to his Sp 
| O 


9 
* 


. 
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of whom he ought to learn ; and ra. 
ther than not appear wiſe, chooſe or 
continye ignorant. 


Quarrels are too often rais'd about 
the mereſt Trifles; and yet, when 
once begun, are with the greateſt Dif 
ficulty imaginable brought to a friend: 
ly Concluſion. 


R. 
Reputation is like Fire; when one 
you have kindled it, you may eaſi) ( 
reſerve it: but, if once you extinguiſ if 
it, you will not cally kindle it again) 
and if you ſhould, it may burn a lit ig“ 
but it will never blaze. 
8 
la 


Shame, Diligence, Diſeaſe, Difar 
pointment, and ſelf condemning R Di 
flections, are the common Puniſhmenys® 
of Sloth : But Succeſs and Riches g 
nerally attend an unwearied Diligent 
and Application to Buſineſs. X 
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'Þ | 
The Beſt need Afflictions for the 
Trial of their Virtues: Should all 
Things ſucceed to our Wiſhes,. how 
could we rightly exerciſe the Grace of 
Contentment? Should we have no E- 


, o 
Ni nemies, how ſhopld we ſhew our Readi- 
na neſs to forgive Others, as we ourſelves 

defire to be forgiven ? 
nc} Uſe your Proſperity with ſo much 
ao} Caution and Prudence, as may not ſuf- 


fer you to forget yourſelf, or deſpiſe 
your Inferior: and conſider, whilſt you 
enjoy much, how little you deſerve. 


We may as well expect, that God 
hould make us rich, without the leaſt 
Diligence or Application, as make us 
good, without the Concurrence of our 
own Endeavours. 
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X. 

Exceſs deſtroys more than the Sword. 
Alexander, when inflamed with Wine, 
cut off his beſt Friend, and executed 
in one unguarded Moment what he re- 
pented of all his Life after. 

| Y. 

Youth is raſh and precipitant: Whilſt 
the Blood runs thro' the Veins with 
great Rapidity, the Paſſions are ſtrong 
and unruly, and the Mind too looſe 
and airy to be guided by the wiſe Coun- 
ſel of the Aged; and the Knowledge 
of themſelves comes often too late to 
prevent their * 

Zeal when grounded upon Know-WLe 
ledge, gives ſuch a Life and Vigour to 
Devotion, that all who ſee it ſo exerted 
muſt applaud it. 


C 
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Select Copies in eafy Verſe, alphabeti- 
cally digeſted for the Practice and 
| Improvement of young Penmen. 


AT human Things are ſubject to 
Decay, 

And when Death ſummons Monarchs 
mult obey. 


[Brave Deeds, and Virtue (when 'tis 
ſpotleſs) have 
Glorious Rewards, that ſhall outlive 
the Grave. 
| C 


Cenſure not raſhly : Nature's apt to 
halt : 
Look inward : He's unborn that has 


no Fault. 
D. 
Do thou with Pleaſure own thy Errors 
paſt, | 


» 
Ley 
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| p | 
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E. 
Envy will Merit, as its Shade, purſue; 
But, like a Shadow, proves the Sub- 
ſtance true. 
FE. 


Firſt worſhip God: He that forgets tc 
ray, 
Bids not himſelf Good-Morrow, nor 
Good- Day. 
G. 


Greatneſs by Virtue's only underſtood: 
None's truly great, that is not truly good 


He who will true Examples learn to 
give; 
Firſt let him learn to die, and then to live. 
I. 

Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe, 
K. 

Know thisone Truth, (enough for Man 

to know) 
Virtue alone is Happineſs below. 
Live 


[ 49] 
L. 
Live well, and then how ſoon ſoe'er 
you die, 
You are of Age to claim Eternity, 


Manners with Fortunes, Humours 
change with Climes. 

Tenets with Books, and Principles 
with Times. 


| N. 
No Minutes ſurely bring us more Con- 


tent, 

Than thoſe in pleaſing, uſeful Studies 
ſpent. O. 

Our reformation never can prevail, 

While Precepts govern, and Examples 
fail. or 

Pride is the never-failing Vice of Fools. 

The Wiſe and Virtuous walk by hum- 
ble Rules. | 

Quarrels, and Strife, and Lawſuits 
wiſely ſhun: 

By Peace and Silence no Man is undone. 

Re- 


Remember Death ; think every Day 
your laſt; 
Lament all Vanities, and Follies paſt, 
S. 
Safe in thy Breaſt cloſe lock up thy In- 
rents; 
For he that knows thy Purpoſe, beſt 


prevents. 


FT 
They cannot want, who wiſh to have 


no more, 
Who ever ſaid an Anchorite was poor! 
V. | 
View all the habitable World! How 
few 
3 their own Good ; or, ee 
t, purſue! 
W. 
Want is the Scorn of every wealthy 
Fool, 
And Wit in Rags is turn d to Ridicule. 


Xer x85 


511 
8 
Xerxes ſurvey'd his mighty Hoſt with 
Tears, 


To think they all muſt die ina fewYears. 
Y 


Yeſterday's paſt ; to Morrow's none 
of thine : 
To Day thy Life to virtuous Acts incline. 
2 


In- 


Zeal is a Fire, and uſeful in its Kind, 
But nothing is more dangerous, it blind. 


ve 

od eleF Sentences, Moral and Divine, 
(in Proſe ) alpbabetical'y digeſted for 

wh be Practice and Improvement of 
young Penmen. 

ng The SeconD Ser. 


A. 

hy CTION keeps the Soul in Health; 

whereas Idleneſs ruſts the Mind, 

le, End corrupts, as well as benumbs, all 
ts active Faculties. 

Beware 
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W 
Beware of the Man that has no Re- 
gard to his own Reputation; ſince it 
is not probable he ſhould have any for 
yours. 


C. 

Could we rightly and duly reflect on 
the Misfortunes of other Men; we 
ſhould be much more thankful than we 
are for the many undeſerved Bleſſings, 
which we daily enjoy. 

D 


Do not ſpeak reproachfully of any 
Perſon whomſoever ; for ſuch Injuries 
are very ſeldom, it ever forgotten, and 
may | poſſibly prove a Hindrance to 
your Preterment. 

E. 

Education either makes. or mar! 
us; and Governments, as well as pri— 
vate Families, are concerned in the 
Conſequences of it. 


Faith 


( 53] 

. 

e- Faith may ſometimes exceed Rea- 

it Wn, but not oppoſe it; and Belief may 
or ſhe often above Senſe, tho' not againſt 
: Beware therefore not only of an 
iplicit Faith, but of being too cloſely 
on ed up to Reaſon, where Faith is re- 
we ured. 

we G. 

g Give your Heart to your Creator; 
ay due Reverence to your Superiors; 
onour your Parents; give your Boſom 

any Ip your Friend; be diligent in your 

ries alling, let your Condition of Life be 
and What it will; give an attentive Ear to 
to Wood Advice; and be liberal to the 
00. ! 

H. | 

nar?! Humility is the grand Virtue that 
pri · ads to Contentment : It cuts off the 

theWavy and Malice of Interiors and E- 

nals, and makes us patiently bear the 
ſults of our Superiors, 
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I. 

If you would avoid Sin, fly Temp; 
tations ; he that will not uſe his ui 
moſt Endeavours to avoid the on: | 
cannot expect Providence ſhould def 
tend him from the other. | 

K. 

Keep a low Sail at the Entrance © 

your Eſtate: You may rife with Ho 

-nour, but you cannot go back withou 
Shame ; for a good Beginning makes 
good Ending. : 


Let your Promiſes be ſincere, ani 
ſo prudently conſider'd, as not to et 
ceed the Reach of your Ability: H 
who promiſes more than he can pe! 
form, is falſe to himſelf; and he wh 
does not perform what he has promiſe 
is falſe to his Friend. 

M. | 

Make not your Neighbour's Fav 
appear greater than it is, nor nt” 

Eels 
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eſs ; for to excuſe your own Fault is 
o double it, and to aggravate another's 
y DetraQtion, is to make it your 


wn. | 

N. 
Nature is nothing but the Voice of 
od: A bright Diſplay of that Divine 
iſdom, which demands an eternal 
tribute of Wonder and Worſhip. 

O. 

Our preſent Time ought to be ma- 
aged with a judicious Care; fince 
e cannot ſecure a Moment to come, 
r recall the leaſt Part of one that is 


Ole 


4 
Put forth all your Strength in ho- 
e wiuring of God, and doing his Com- 
omilWndments ; for that Time ſhall end in 
blefled Eternity, that is prudently 
| zealouſly ſpent in the Service of 
Supreme Being. 


Q Quietneſs 


ur o 


leſs 


. 


Quietneſs carries its own Rewar 
along with it. Have an Averſion t 
all Debates; ſtudy to inform you 
Mind, and reform your Life. 

, R. 

Recreation after Buſineſs is alloy 
able; but he that follows his Recreg 
tion inſtead of his Buſineſs, ſhall inf 
little Time have no Buſineſs to foliouf 

8. | 

Solon made a Law, that thoſe A 
rents ſhould not be relieved in their « 
Age by their Children, who did n 
take Care to give them a virtuous Ed 
Cation. | 
| 3 


That Man who a God is the » 
ſeſt Man; and he that departs ft 
Evil has the beſt Underſtanding. 

U 


Virtue is the Beauty of the Mit 


and the nobleſt Ornament thatM: 
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kind can boaſt of. It ſtirs up our Rea- 
ſon when our Senſes err, and is then 
dur greateſt Safeguard. 


yard 


Whoever wiſely conſiders the Mi- 
eries of human Lite, will certainly 
prepare for a better; ſince Infancy is 
ttended with Folly, Youth with Diſ- 
drder, and Age with Infirmity. 


io a 

Xcuſe what you ſee amiſs in Others; 
e ace all Mankind are liable to Errors, 
er C v. 


Your Poverty will never prove a 
pifgrace to you, unleſs you haſten to 
2 rich by any illegal Proceedings. 

Z. 


Zeal in a good Cauſe is very com- 
endable, but whenever tis blind or 
pleted, it is very pernicious, 
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CITY 


| Zelect Copies, conſiſting of four, fix, and 


| eipht Lines, without Regard to Al 
11 5 . 
| phabetical Order. 
ö Eauty, like Ice, our Footing doe 
'| betray ; : 
8 "ny Who can tread ſure on that ſmoot! 
—_— ſlippery Way ? 2 
I Pleas'd with the Paſſage, we ſlide (wit 
08 ly on, i 
| | And ſee the Danger, which we car 
1 not ſhun. 
1 | II. 
5 There is a Luſt in Man no Charm ci; 
1 —_ ; 
Of loudly publiſhing his Neighbour | 
0h hame 5 
8! - On Eagle's Wings immortal Scand; ; 
"FE ; 


While virtuous Actions are but bo 
and die. 
Virtu 


| 1 dr £1 9 
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A. 
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does 
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wilt 


cat 
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III. 
Virtue's the chiefeſt Beauty of the 
Mind, 
he nobleſt Ornament of Humankind ; 
Virtue's our Safeguard, and our guid- 


ing Star, 
hat ſtirs up Reaſon when our Senſes 
err. 
IV. 
hildren like tender Oziers- take the 
Bow, 
\nd as they firſt are faſhion'd' always 
grow: 
or what we learn in Youth, to that 
alone, 


n Age, weare by ſecond Nature prone. 
V 


admus did firſt the wondrousArt deviſe 

f painting Words, and Rug to 
the Eyes; 

y various Lines to curious Order 
brought, 

ody and Colours were givin unto a 

Thought. None, 
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The ſecret Imperfections of his Mind, 
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VI. 
None, none deſcends into himſelf to 
find, 


But ev'ry one is Eagle-ey'd to ſee 
Another's Faults, and his Deformity. 
I. 
Great was that Genius, moſt ſublime 
that Thought, 
Which firſt the curious Art of Writing 


| taught: 
This Image of the Voice did Man 
invent, 
To make Thought. laſting, Reafon 
permanent : | 
Whoſe ſofteſt Notes with Secrecy can 
rowl, 
To ſpread deep Myſteries from Pole to 
Pole. 
II. 
Lawſuits avoid with as much ſtudious 
Care, 


Az you would Dens, where bungry 
Lions are: And 


and rather put up Injuries, than be 

\ Plague to Him, who'd be a Plague 

| to Thee. | 

nd, Nalue your Quiet at a Price too great, 

or a Revenge to give ſo dear a Rate. 

ty. III. 

appy the Man, of Mortals happieſt he, 

me WV hoſe quiet Mind from vain Deſire is 
free. 

ing MWhom neither Hopes deceive, nor 
Fears torment. 

lan But lives at Peace within himſelf con- 
rent ; 

ſon Wn thought or Act accountable to none, 

ot to his Conſcience, and to God 

Can alone, 


| IV. 
2 toM)uick Time on Months and Years its 
Children feeds, | 
And kills with Motion what its Motion 
ous breeds. ö 


Hours 
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Hours waſte their Days, the Days their 
Months conſume, | 
And the rapacious Months their Year: 
er omb. 
Thus Years, Months, Days, and Mi- 
nutes keep their Round, N 
Till all in vaſt Eternity are drown'd. 
. | 
Dreams are but interludes which Fancy 
makes; þ 
Whilſt Monarch Reaſon ſleeps the 
Mimick wakes 3 | 
Compounds a Medley of disjointedfi 
Things, 

A Court of Coblers, and a Mob of 

Kings. 
Light Fumes are merry, groſſer Fume: 
are fad, 

And both the reaſonable Soul run mad 
And many monſtrous Forms in Sleep 
we fee, | 
That never were, nor are, nor e're 


ſhall be. . 
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eit Such is the gloomy State of Mortals WM 
here, 7 
ea We know not what to wiſh, or what > 
ro fear. ” 
Mi- EW hat then remaiþs? Are we depriv'd ty 
of Will ? ER: 
J. luſt we not with for fear of wiſhing N 
Ill? 5 
inc Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely 9 
move; | * 
the Eatruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs a- 
bove: = 
ntedeave them to manage for thee, and = 
to grant Fo: 
b off hat their unerring Wiſdom ſees thee 2 
want. = 
ume: 8 
mad; 
zleep 
U l 
whe The j 


The Revolution of the Seaſons round 
their Annual Circle, emblematically 
illuſtrated, and recommended as pro 
per Copies for Children's Breaking-ut 
Pieces, at their Quarterly Vacation, 


SPRING. 


1 HE Bloom of Youth upon hi 
Cheek is ſeen, 

And where he treads freſh Flowreti 
deck the Green. | 

His fragrant Breath perfumes th| 
Evening Skies, 5 

And tun'd to Him, the Sylvan Stream 
ariſe. a 

A pointed Jav'lin in his Hand he bears 

And on his Head a golden Helme 
wears. 

For then begins the ſternBe/lona's Rage 

And hoſtile Realms in eras d Wars ec 
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is calm Approach revives the peace- 
ind ful Plain, 


ally (put leads on Death, where Diſcord 
170 holds its Reign. 
3 SUMMER. 


oNs. 


N filken Garb array'd of chearful - 


Green, 
as ſportive Summer next advancing 
1 his ſeen, 
gilded Quiver at his Shoulder hung, 
wretWnd in his Hand he trail'd a Bow un- 
bent along. 
is tawny Brow with faded Flow'rs 
was crown'd, 
aſtudded thick with Drops of boat 
around. 


lelmeſſ faint with Heat in ſultryTitar' Rays: 

„ moving ſlow, invok'd the friendly 
Air, 

d ſought the cooling Streams to 

quench his Burnings there, 


AUTUMN. 


if fatigu'd with the laboriousChace, 


AUTUMN. 


cceeds in flaming Yel- 


low clad. | 
With 5 waa ſmiling, and with Plenty ' 
EN ; 

* with ſunny Fruits of ev'ry Kind, 

He dar'd the Cold that waited cloſe } * 
behind. 

A Wreath of ripen'd Corn his Tem- ff * 
ples bound, 

Enrich'd with Leaves, and cluftring Pi 
Grapes around. A 

| 


An Harveſt Crook employ'd his better 


Hand, 
To reap the Grain, and eaſe the bur- 


then'd Land. 
WINTER. 


And bent with feeble Age his hoary 
Head, Shrunk 


1671 

Shrunk in himſelf, he wrapp'd his 
Garments cloſe, 

And inly trembled as the Tempeſt roſe. 

His Length of Beard, and deep in- 
dented Brow, 


| Were whiten'd o'er with an eternal 

Snow : 

e Prone to the Earth his bending Back 
declin'd, 

And, almoſt froze, he ſhiver'd i in the 
Wind: | 

ng Prop'd on a Staff he ſlowly mov'd 
along, 

er And round him loud, inſulting Bou a5 


rung. 
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Some General Direflions in ri. 
gard to Epiſtolary Writing; 
with Seleft Forms of Addreji 
and Buſineſs, by Way of Ap 
pendix. 


| 1 Style peculiar to ſuch Let 
ters as conſiſt only of Compli 
ment, Wit and Addreſs, ſhould be 
always gay, indeed, but free and eaſy 
void of all ſtudied Graces, and as neal 
a Copy of Nature as poſſible. 
On the other Hand, That of tht 
Tradeſman, ſhould be ſhort, plain, anc 
pertinent to the Occaſion, without an 


Flights of Fancy, or Deviations fron 
his principal Deſign. He ſhould ima 
gine himſelf in Converſation with hi 
EE © fi a een Prion 
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Friend on the Royal Exchange, and 
expreſs his Sentiments in ſuch clear 
Terms, that his Correſpondent ſhould 
not be capable of the leaſt Doubt or 
*. Heſfitation with reſpect to his Orders. 
And as he ought never to be obſcure, fo 
[i be ſhould induſtriouſly avoid all Man- 
p- ner of Abbreviations, which have a 
natural Tendency to render his Expreſ- 
ſions either too general, or ambiguous. 
Nothing therefore in his Letter ſhould 
e preſum'd, underſtood, or implied. 
His Intentions ſhould be comprehended 
it the firſt View; for whenever In- 
ructions are given but darkly, and 
dy Hints only, ſome Error of Conſe- 
Joence may paſs thro' Miſconſtruction. 
The Correſpondent, likewiſe, on his 
Part, ſhould take particular Care to be 
s punQtual, clear, and free from Am- 
iguity, in all his Anſwers. He ſhould 
eigh every Article maturely, and 
ive adiſtin and direct Reply. No- 
| | | thing, 


4 * 
| 
} » 
- 
; 


thing, in ſhort, ſhould be omitted ; no 
one Particular ſhould be left in Suſ- 
penſe leſt his Correſpondent, for Want 
of proper Intelligence, ſhould ſuffer 
either in his Character, or his Fortune, 
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From a Miſs to ber Mamma, in regard 
to her Practice and Improvement i 


the Art of Writing. 


Honoured Mamma, 


N Compliance with your Requeſt | 
have ſent you encloſed a ſmall Spe 
cimen of my Hand-Writing. My Ma 
ſter tells me 1 am very much improvec 
this laſt Quarter, but you, Mamma 
will be beſt Judge whether he flatter 
me or not. I am ſenſible, to write: 
fair, neat Hand, and to ſpell correctly 
are Accompliſhments that all young 
Ladies are not Miſtrefſes of, and fo! 
that Reaſon, (beſides the Pleaſure 0 
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rg! 
aying my Duty as I ought for your 
are in my Education) I ſhall ſtudy to 
nake daily Advances in ſo advantage» 
pus an Art; and if I attain. to any to- 
erable Degree of Perfection in it. am 
derſuaded you will be well pleas'd with 

Honoured Madam. | 
Your moſt dutiful Daughter, 


no 
ul- 
ant 


fer 


ne. 


ard By 
1 i 
„ET 
The Mother's Anſwer. 
eſt Dear Daughter, * : 


Spe Don't think your Maſter flatters you 
Maat all; for your Improvement in 
ye riting wizkin theſe three Months is 
1maP9 viſible to be deny'd ; and I can aſ- 
tterÞpre you, your Papa is fo pleas'd with 
ite Pur Performance, that he has beſtow'd 
Gly Glaſs and gilded Frame upon it. 
oungſe has ſent you moreover by the Bear- 
fo a Quarter of a Pound of Tea and 
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1 Silver Medal of the immortal Dult 
of Cumberlnnd, as a farther Teſtimony 
of his Approbation. Pray, be dutify 
to your Governeſs, and teſpect ful to il 
her Family. I am not inſeuſible of he 
good Oeconomy and Merit, and if yo 
will but ſtrive to copy her, you ſhal 
want for no Encovragement from 
Your affetionate Mother, 

» MM. 2 


LETTER Hl. 
From Maſter Tommy to Miſs Pol) 
Dear Miſs, 
I write to you by the joint Con 
mands of my Papa and Mamma to en 
quire after your Health, and all ov 


other Relations in the Country. Yo 
hadn't been gone from our Houſe aboy 


1 IS with no ſmall Pleaſure th 


a Pay or two, before I was very d 
BM 


4 "TIPS 
or Want of your good Company, 
owever, as I know you haye nat your 
ealth in our naſty, ſmoaky Town, it 
yould be very unkind in me to defire | 
ou ta return, and run the Rifque of 
ſecond Ilnefs. Pray let us know how 
ou ſpend. your Time in the Country. 
nd in Return you may expect to hear 
hat paſſes 3 our next Ball here in 
own, which will be very gay, and 
ome on in about a Fortnight. Iam 2 55 
Dear Miſs, | : Ex 
Your affectionate i SE: 


LETTER 1V. 


Mifs Polly's 4nſecr. 


Dear Coufin Tommy, *F 

Had the Favour of your friendly on 
Letter, and am greatly obliged to | 
\borfÞu, Sir, as well as to your good Papa 


did Mamma for enquiring after my 
R 2 Health. 
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Health. I am much better ſince I came 
into the Country; and Mr. Meanuel! 
the Apothecary gives me Hopes of x 
ſpeedy Recovery. I go abroad every 
Day to divert myſelf, but the Woods 
and Gardens are not near ſo chearful 
and inviting this Spring, as they. were 
the laſt, when we had the Pleaſure of 
your good Company. However, as 
your Papa has now. bought you a little 
Pony, and the Weather is like to con- 
tinue fine, I pleaſe myſelf with the 
Thoughts of ſeeing you in a few Days; 
for I don't at all doubt but the Letter 
I ſent by William will procure the 
Conſent of my good Uncle and Aunt, 
and I have Reaſon to believe, Sir, 
that you will be willing to pay a Viſi 


to 


Your aſfectionate Couſin, 


L 78 
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2 From a Brother in Town to bis S$ifter in 
Ty the Country, complaining of her Ne- 
NE glect in M rilixg. 


ful 


1 . 
* Dear Siſter, 


OUR Friends, I can aſſure you, 
take it very ill, that you give 
tel them no Account of your Health, or 
ön-Iche Manner in which you ſpend your 
the Time in the Country. You cannot be 
ys; inſenſible, that you have ſeveral Admi- 
der ers here in Town, and that many of 
tbelthem are impatient for your Return. 
an your long Silence, therefore, think 
ou, beany ways excuſed with a good 
race. My Mother, I can tell you, is 
ighly diſpleas'd, and ſo are my Uncle 
and Aunt, For my Part, I have acted 
he good-natur'd Brother ſo long, and 

orni'd ſo many Excuſes for you, that 
T Þ am quite tired. Take care therefore 
R 3 for 
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nt, 
dit, 
"Thi 
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for the future, and deſerve a better 
Character. Write to us ſwon and of. 
ten, and 1 don't doubt but I ſhall pro- 
cure your Pardon for the Offences paſt 
You may depend an it, tis with n 
ſmall Pleaſure that I ſubſcribe myſelſ 


Your very affetionate N 
b f D 


LETCER vi 
The $ ifler's Anſwer. 


| Dear Brother, 

HE Chatge you have brovghti 
gainſt me is 1 own alittle too ju 
I have been negligent indeed, and pri 
aſſure my Dear Mother, and my Unc 
and Annt, that my Silence has nc 
been owing to the leaſt Want of Du 
or Reſpect, and that I'll never be gui 
ty of the like Fault again. Ben 
Advocate, Dear Brother, for viice vj 


77 


on this my ſincere Promiſe of Amend- 
ment I know you ate good natured, 
and that my Relations, if you but plead 
in my Behalf, will ſigu my Forgiveneſs. 
f you'll excuſe the Shortneſs of this 
Letter, you ſhall have a longer next 
Week, with a full and true Account 
of my Viſit to my Lady Notable, and 
the kind Reception I met with from 
the whole Family. I have nothing to 
add at. preſent but my Duty and Re- 
ſpects where due, and to affare you, 
that I am proud toſubſcribe myfelf 
Your affettionate, 
and much obliged Sifter. 
E. D. 
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L ETI T ER VII. 


From an elder to a younger Brother, re- 
' preſenting to him the fatal Conſeguen- 
ces that muſt unawvoidably attend hin, 
in caſe be perfiſls in his extravagance 


Dear Billy, | 
N S you are my only Brother, you 
muſt imagine, if you give your 
ſelf the leaſt Time for ReflcQtion, that 
your Misfortunes affect m next to my 
own. You are ſenſible | have met 
with too many, but then you know 
very well, at the ſame Time, that they 
muſt be aſcribed to unforeſeen Acci- 
dents, and not to any wilful Acts of 
Profuſton. This Conſideration fup- 
ports me under the Weight of them; 
but as to. thoſe that have befallen me 
on your Account, they muſt be imputed 
indeed to my Indiſcretion. Whilſt my 
Father 
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Father and Mother were living, they 
both ſupplied you, not only with the 
Conveniences of Life, but indulg'd you, 
may be ſo free as to ſay fo. in your 
Levity and Extravagance. - They are 
>oth dead, and what they left behind 
them, 'tis true, is now devolved upon 
me. Not only Nature, but Provi- 
lence direQs me to make the beſt Uſe 
| poſſibly can, of what is thus thrown 
nto my Poſſeſſion. My Love for you 
nclines me, I muſt own, to ſerve you 
o the utmoſt of my Power; but, dear 
illy, which Way can I effectually do 
t? The trequent Supplies that our in- 
lulgent Parents ſent you, gave you no 
ubſtantial Aﬀſiſtance; they were thrown 
way upon you: And what Meaſures 
ray, am I to take to ſcreen you from 
Viſtreſs? You might have been happy 
ong e'er this, had you made but a 


00d Uſe of your Friend's Readinefs 


olerve you ; but give me leave to ſpeak 
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my Sentiments freely, your preſent W,; 
melancholy Situation is wholly owing m 
to your own Imprudence. You might 
have lived comfortably, with good 
Management, all your Life-time, on 
your own Fortune ; but 'tis plain, it 
has not ma intain'd you much above: 
Twelve-month. Were 1 able, or wil 
ling to add as much more to it, Wai q; 
juit Grounds have Ito exped that you, 
will be a better Oeconomiſt than hi- in 
therto you have been? All I have, m 
your Rate of Living, would ſupporW;,' 
you, Brother, but a very few Years, 
and I muſt think it my Duty, (whateW ., 
ver you may imagine) to take care off ,, 
my own Family as long as they live yo 
and am determin'd ſo to do, if no un 

foreſeen Accident prevents me. Wen 

I to ſend you the Hundred Guineas ac 

cording to your Requeſt, of what re: 

Advantage wouldit be toyou ? it would 


prove of no other Service in the World 
thi 


( 81 ] 
than to lengthen your Credit, and 
make you run deeper into Debt. How 
often have | aſſiſted you already? And 
has not the Caſe been always the 
ſame? Have not ſeveral with whom 
you have Dealings, given you Credit 


from Time to Time, becauſe they | | oh 


imagin'd that I would ſupport you, and 
un their Bills? As therefore all 
my Indulgence towards you has proved 
inffectusf. 'tis Time now to withdraw 
my Favours, Howevex, notwithſtand- 
ingall your repeated Provocations, you 
may aſſure es when | have any 


convincing Proof of your Reformation, 


no reaſonable Aſſiſtance will be deny'd 
you, b 
| Tour affettionate tho 
much injur'd Brother, 
A. Z. 


LE T- 


—_ " 
. 
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LETTER Vl. 


From a Guardian to his Ward, on hi: 
irregular Courſe of Life during bi 


Apprenticeſhip. 


Dear Dicky, 
OV are not inſenſible of the true 
Love and Friendſhip that always 

ſubſiſted between your affectionate Fa- 
ther and myſelf: And as he was 
pleas'd to conſtitute me the ſole Exe- 
cutor of his laſt Will and Teſtagent, 
and therein charged me, in the warm- 
eft Terms, to have a watchful Eye 
ever your Deportment during your Mi- 
nority; 'tis with the utmoſt Concern, 
that J hear you have enter'd yourſelf 
a Member of a looſe, diſorderly Club; 
gat you have too little Regard for your 
Ee putation; are often diſguis'd in Li- 
guor; keep bad Hours; break the 
Rules of your Maſter's Houſe at leaſt 


[ 83 J. 


twice a Week; and in ſhort, make the 
whole Family very uneaſy. I have 
been inform'd, moreover, that if my 
old Friend does but expoſtulate with 
you on the Occaſion, even in the cool- 
et Manner, you treat bim with that 
Indecency that no ways becomes you : 
You give him, it ſeems, ſuch pert An- 
ſwers, and put on ſuch ſawey Airs, as 
are inſufferable ; and, in ſhort, inſtead 
of being ſubmiſlive, and giving him the 
eaſt Proſpect of a future Amendment, 
ou repeat the Offence for which he 
hecks you, and make his wholſome 
\dmonitions the Topick of your Ridi- 
ule amongſt your profligate Compani- 
dns. 

As this is the true State of the Cafe ; 
nd as your, good Father has been 
leas'd to inveſt me with an Authority 
ver you, during your younger Years, 

give 


A _ 
"+ 2 wy 
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give me leave to expoſtulate with you 
on this unhappy Occaſion, and fet be- 
fore you, in a ſair and impartial Light, 
the fatal Conſequences x 1 muſt too 
Toon attend you, without a fpeedy Re. 
formation. 

In the firſt Place, how can you, in 
Conſcience, hreak thro' alt thoſe Law: 
which you had fo voluntarily bound 
| yourſelf, by the moft ſolemn Contra, 
WT faithfully to obſerve? How can |, 
think you, look your Mafter in the 
Face, who ſtand engaged to him in: 
very conſiderable Penal Sum for you 
Integrity and good Behaviour? Car 
you think it honeſt to violate ſuch Es- 
gagements? Conſider you are but about 
_ Eighteen, and 'tis Time enough i 
Conſcience, when you are One or Two 
and Twenty Years of Age, to be you 
own Maſter, and act without Con 
troul. Stay till then at leaſt, before 


you take ſuch unreaſonable Libertie 
and 
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Hand keep ſuch bad Hours, ay well as 
bad Aſſociates; and in Caſe you go 
„Jon, as you begin, I have too juſt 
0WGrounds to fear, you will even then, 
prove equally indiſcreet, and have a 

aſtefor the ſame viciaus courſe of Life. 
n Conſider, I beg of you, befare tis 
"Woo late, what Iuconveniencies theſe 
nd Gil Habits in Time may lead yaw td: 
G,. MConfider, | | exbort you, the Anxiety, 


> , [ 3 
Ihe Trouble, which you give aur 
beſincereſt Friends by your Perſeverance | . 


n your evil Ways. Reflect with your 
elf, and do as you would be dane 
dy. Is your Conduct at preſent ſuch Jl 
s you would countenance and allow, 
ere you a Maſter Jewell ? Are ll 

ou ſo capable of purſuing your Buſi- 
ſs, and promoting your Maſter's 
tereſt the next Morning, with that 
ife and Vigaut, as if you had went 
d Bed ſober, and in due Time? If 
dt, are not your miſpent Evenings 
a dou- 


8 


8 
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a double Diſadvantage to your Maſ- 
ter? Will not your taking what you 
call ſmall Liberties at preſent, lead 
on, in proceſs of Time, to take much 
greater? Tis not, let me tell you, ir 
every one's Power to ſtop when he 
pleaſes ; and who knows but, at las, 
you will arrive to ſuch a Pitch of Ob. 
duracy, as to be Subject to no Manne 
of Reſtraint. 

For my own Part, I think I ma 
preſume to ſay; I ſerved ſeven Year 
myſelf, not only with Pleaſure, bu 
with Reputation. I thought like 
wiſe, tho” my Apprenticeſhip w. 
not expir'd ti]] I was two and twenty 
that | was my own Maſter full foo 
enough. What your Thoughts ma 
be on the like Occaſion, I can't G. 
but I wiſh you may hereafter conſu 
— own Intereſt and Credit, as 

ave done mine before you. Give « 


leave to tell you freely, that I ſhou 


«v7 
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never have thought it either reputable, 


C 


“ boneſt, to take ſuch Liberties as 
a ou do. ES | 2 

8 Youare now at an Age, when, in- 
l ead of indulging yourſelfin your Plea- 
1 res, you ſhould ſtudy to cultivate and 
\ {prove your Mind. By applying to 
fr oper Books, you will qualify yourſelf 


or the beſt of Company; very much 
ontract your daily Expences ; fill up 
our vacant Hours ; avoid a World of 
einptations; inlarge your Ideas of 
len and Things; and, in a Word, 
v will look down with an Eye of 
ontempt on thoſe frothy Compa- 
ons, with whom you feem now to 
ociate with fo much Eagerneſs and 
elight. WES 
As Nothing but my fincere Regard 
r your future Happineſs and Welfare 
uld induce me to expoſtulate with 
u on this Breach of your ConduR, 1 
pe that my friendly Adonitions will 
8 baye 
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have the deſited Effect, and that by by 
your ſpeedy Amendment, I ſhall hav: tc 
no Cauſe to repent of taking on. me fr; 
the important TIrutt which your FeO 
ther has repoſed in me. Should your A 
Maſter, as | hope he will, fend F. 
Word of the Succeſs of theſe Remo co 
ſtrances, you ſhall want for no EncouJ an 


ragement, from, to 
Couſin, the 
Your affectionate Guardian, I ſue 

L. pre 

thi; 


LET THR 1X par 


From a Tradeſman in London, , s 
Country Correſpondent, begging 1 
Fawour of a ſpeedy Adjuſiment of Ac 


eounts between them. 


SIX, 
N unforeſeen Accident has har 
pen'd, that obliges me to beg. 

you to ſettle the Account that ſtar 
| . bet wc 


9 
between us. We have had Dealings IS 
together long enough, | hope, to be £7 ok 
© free with each other upon any emergent = 
J Occaſion. I would not have made my 5 
Applications indeed fo ſoon, had I a | 3 
Friend in Town on whoſe Aſſiſtance! 
could ſo ſafely depend. If it will be 
u any Prejudice, however, in the leaſt 
to your Affairs to diſcharge the Whole, RE 
the Remittance of forty Pounds, or EY 
ſuck other Part only as you ſhall think AE 
proper, will be of fingular Service at 
this critical Conjunctute, and lay a 
particular Obligation on. 8 
kt Sir, your moſt bumble Servant, &c. 
th 
Ac 1 P E HET if 2 


The Correſpondent's Anſwer. 


rap 
0 
an 
1 


$ I R, 

Am very ſenſible ſome Exigence 

more than ordinary muſt have oc- 
8 2 caſioned 
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179 
caſioned the Demand you have made; 
and am therefore ſincerely glad, that it 
hes in my Power to anſwer your Er 
pectations without any ſarther Appl: 
cation. Our Carrier ſets out nen 
Wedneſ#ay, and I ſhall order him 9 
deliver you a Bank Note for Four ſcon 
Pounds. As to the Reſidue, it ſhall 
be return'd you within a Fortoight a 
fartheſt; at which Time I propol 
to give you a freſh Order, and con 
mence a new Debt. I ſhall let yo 
know what Credit 1 expect, and ta 
care to make you punctual Paymen 


] am, Sir, k 
Your fincere Friend, O 


and bumble Servant. 


[or] | 
* LEPTER Kl. 85 
Von a Senpant to his Maſter in the 2 
* Country. 5 
I 2 5 
* A*. perceive yaus Affaits are likely EY 
1 to detain au longer abroad than 8 
auen propoſed when you went from 5 
ome, I thought myſelf abliged in 5 
Point of Duty to inform you, that all 8 


Jour good Family are in perfeckleatb:. . WW 
nd that, as to the Buſineſs of the Seop, 


* ou may aſſure yaurſelf, each Branch 
fit ſhall be eartied on with as much 


are and Fidelity, as if yay were there 
Perſon. Every Body longs for your 


Return, as ſoon as your Affairs will any ln 

ays permit: My good Miſtreſs ian 
{articular begins to be impatient. In 
he mean Time, however, you may Jn 
epend on having immediate Notice, if 

TX 


ny Thing material occurs, from, 
Sir, your faithful Servant, 
PAE. 


LETTER Xi. 


To a Correſpondent. A 

. | | to 

1 Have received yours of the 5th of Bar 

Februaty laſt, with your Invoice andi 

Bill of Lading encloſed. I ſhall rener 
you by the next Poſt 1007. Bank Note, 
and beg the Favour of you to ſend me 
by Aaron Hill, our Carrier, the firſt 

Opportunity, ten Pieces of Superfine 7 
Black Cloth, at about 155. per Yard, 
and thirty Pieces of Scotch Holland, 
about 3s. or 3s. 64. per Yard, as you! 

Judgment ſhall direct you. 9 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, [ov 

P. GW br 

- LETTER XIII. 3 

The. Correſpondent's An fever. hes 

SIX. PS: ” 

Ours, of the 207h of this Inſtan th 


1 - March, lies now before me; 
| alſo 


alſo, another of the ze. with a Bill 
for 15 0l. which is paid, and placed to 
Account. I have this Day, according 
to your Order, ſent the Black Cloth 
and Holland, and doubt not but they 
will pleaſe you at the Price in the Bill 


encloſed. Lam, 
Fir, &Tc. 


EST TER TI 


Jo a young Tradeſman, too apt to he in 
a Hurry in the Proſecution of his 
Buſineſs. 


Couſin John, 

HE great Regard I have always 

had for you, not only on your 

own Account, but for the dearRemem- 
brance likewiſe of your good Father 
and Mother, both lately deceas'd, to 
whom | was greatly indebted for their 
many Favours, is the only Motive 
that induces me to trouble vou with 
the following curſory Hints, which, 1 
84 flatter 


( 94 ] 
flatter myſelf, you will receive with 
the ſame Candour and good Humour 
as I iptend them. 

I have call'd, Couſin, upon you, 
Time after Time, and have alway: 
found you, tis true, where you ought 
to be, in your Shop; but then [| per. 
ceiv'd you were always in ſuch a Flut- 
ter and Confuſion, that ] could never 
have an Opportunity to talk with you 
freely, as | prapoſed, when | paid my 
Viſits. | 

It muſt be acknowledged that on 
ſame particular Occafians, a more than 
ordinary Hurry and Fatigue in Buſineſ: 
cannot poſſibly be avoided ; but that 
can never be always the Cafe, in my 
Opinion, with the moſt extenſive Dea. 
ler, The great Art of Trade lies, 
Couſin, as | take it, in the judicions 
Diſpoſal of a Man's Time, be his Oc- 
cupation or Calling what it will. 5 
| 0 
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h Moſt young Traders, indeed, are 
fond of appearing mighty buſy, ima- 
dining they ſhall be obſerved, and 

„ Wapplauded for their Induſtry and Ap- 
plication; but, in my humble Opi- 
nion, thoſe Flutters are rather the 
Effect of Indolence, and a too great 
Neglect of their Buſineſs at proper 
Sealons; and, as a Confirmation of 
hat | have aſſerted, I ſhall only lay 
efore you the daily Practice of an 
nfortynate Shopkeeper of my inti- 
ate Acquaintance, who was remark- 


be utmoſt Precipitation, 

My Friend, 'tis true, for ſome few 
ears, carried on a very ad vantageous 
pulineſs. but then, at laſt, under the 


es, (ſua) Pretence of promoting Trade, in- 
13 Fulged himſelf every Evening, in meet- 


g with a Set of Bottle-Companions at 


egleted thoſe ſocial Engagements. 


able for driving his Buſineſs on with 


he Tavern; and very ſeldom, if ever, 


(90 ] 


In order therefore to be punQual 
there, and make his perſonal Appear: 
ance as ſoon as poſſible, the Buſineſs of 
the Day was all Hurry and Confuſion, 
Tho' he did not keep exceſſive late 
Hours, yet he was no Starter, and ſel. 


dom got Home till Eleven or Twelve 
The Night thus ſpent, and the Bottle: 
all empty, the Morning, which is the 
moſt precious Part of the Day, wa: 
ſpent in Indolence and Eafe. If the 
moſt valuable Cuſtomer he had came to 
his Shop before Nine, the Maid durftn't 
diſturb him. His Apprentice, indeed, 
would beg the Favour of them to cal 
again; and when his uſual Hour 0! 


Riſing came, ſo many different Mat 


ters waited to be diſcharged, that h. 
was ig one continu'd Ferment till abou! 
Two, at which Time he went roDinner 
Little after that was done ; for hein 
. dulged himſelf in an elegant Way © 
Eating, as well as Drinking; off b. 
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went to the Tavern, and this Courſe he 
purſued for ſome conſiderable Lime. 

Thus, tho' he never applied hin- 
ſelf regularly to Buſinefs above four 
Hours in the Day, he would be con- 

flantly complaining of Buſine!s lying 
too heavy on his Hands; that 'twas 

th the utmoſt Torment he went thro' 
It ; and his Life, in ſhort, ſee to 
thoſe who obſerv'd him only whilſt 
behind the Counter, one continy'd 
Scene of Induſtry and Fatigue. 

Now, Couſin, had he made it but 
is Cuſtom to riſe at Six, and get him- 
elf dreſs'd, and ready for his SD by 

even, all his Buſineſs won'd have 
Every Day been reduced with Has 
ow Compaſs by Twelve. I: the hrtt 
wo Hours he would have met with 
ut little, if any Interruption ; a" by 
uch a Practice, he might have im- 
proved his Servants by his 0/2 good 
:xample; have given them the neceſ- 

fary 


4 + 8 
fary DireRions for the whole Day ; and 
had Time ſufficient beſides, not only F 5. 
to have inſpected his Books, but to F , 
have written to all his Correſpondenty; 
and by that Means, bave diſpoſed all 
Things in ſuch an Order, that what- 
ever Bufineſs occurr'd afterwards, whe- Y ,, 
| ther more or leſs, migbt have ſerved 
him only for an Amuſement. 
But not to dwell too long on my 
Story, what was the Reſult, think you, f 
of my Friend's great Hurry and Pre- _. 


cipitation? Why, he met with ſome 4 
Loſſes and Difappointments in Trade . 
(as wha does not} and bis Cuſtomers f 


not ſeeing him in the Shop in a Morn- 1 
ing, and always in a Flutter when he 

was there; his Buſineſs inſeofibly Þ © 
dwindled away ; his Creditors began 


to ſuſpe@ bim; and he had the Mor- „ 
tification, on the Adjuſtment of bis , 
Accounts, that had too long lain by 5. 
neglected, to find the Balance of 30000. C 


to 
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to his Diſadvantage, to quit a Buſineſs 
be had managed with ſo much Jinpru- 
dence, and to live upon a Charity, 
which his Friends procured for him 
and afforded a bare Subſiſtence only fol 
himſelf. 1 leave you to judge of the 
Misfortunes that muſt by Conſequence 
attend his poor Wife and Children, 
who built their Dependence upon him. 
This Inſtance, | hope, Couſin, will 
afford you a Leſſon of In{truQion ; and, 
as have a good Opinion of your Pru- 
dence, I doubt not, but youll endea- 
vour to cot tect the Fault which 1 have 
too often obſerved, and taken at this 
Time the Liberty to reprove. 
| I couldn't forbear giving you this 
Caution, left you ſhould poltpone That 
to another == which might, and 
ought to be done in this; and by ſuch 
a Delay be unable to keep your Buſi- 
neſs within due Bounds. Method, dear 
Couſin, next to Induſtry and Applica- 
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tion, isevery Thing in any Occupation 
whatſoever. By falling into a regula 
Way, you will always be calm, free, 18 
and eaſy ; and have Time ſufficient to t: 
amuſe your female Cuſtomers, who ate 
for the moſt part pretty tedious in mak- iſ C 
ing their Bargains, and will be hu-W 
mour'd, as well as courted to a Com- II. 
pliance. And how think you, muſt any y 
Man be capable of behaving thus, az it 
tis bis [ntereſt always ſo to do, incaſe ¶ ir 
he prefers his Bottle to his Shop, and ei 
= indulges hiqmſelf in his Bed, when he a 
* ſhould be in his Buſineſs? As you ate 
very ſenſible, I have no other Ends ino 
view than your future Welfare and Sue · Mis 
ceſs in the World, I am well aſſured p: 


ou'll take theſe cvrſory Admonition Wu 
in good Part from, Sir, hi 
'— Your fincere Friend, tl 


: 


and affectionate Couſin, 
1 MI. 


HAVING 
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AVING thus given our little 
H Readers a tranſient Idea of the 
Style, or Manner in which they ought 
to indite their Letters of Mirth and 
Gaiety, as well as thoſe of Trade and 
Commerce ; and having added thereto 
ſome few Copies for their Practice and 
Imitation, we flatter ourſelves, as 
young Perſons are too liable to Mi- 
ſtakes for want of proper Information, 
in regard to the Titles of ſuch as are 
either in Office, or of elevated Birth 
and Fortune, that it will be deem'd 
a proper, as well as natural Concluſi- 
on of this our preſent Undertaking, to 
inſtrut them how to direct to, and 
pay their Addreſſes in due Form; and 
with Propriety, to their Superiors, 
however dignified arid diſtinguiſh'd ei- 
ther in Church or State. 


Terms 


Term of Abolkss. 
Superſcription 1, 


To the Royal Family. 


O the King's moſt excellent 
Maje ſt y. 
Sire, or may it pleaſe yaur Majeſty 
| To his Royal Highneſs, George, 
Prince of Wales. | 
| May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſ:, 
NM. B. The like to all the reſt of 
the Royal Family, Male or Female, 
Mutatis mutamdis, that is, changieg 
what is neceſſaty to be changed. 


_ 


Super ſcription 11. 
To the Nobility. 
O his Grace the Duke of 


$ 
My Lord Duke ; your Grace ; 


* 
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To the moſt noble Peter, Lord Mar- 


quis of & 1 
My Lord Marguis; your Lordſhip. TY 
To the Right Hon. John, Earl of 3 


My Lord; your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Hon. J. Lord Viſ- 8 
ount M LED £7 
The ſame. _— — 
To the Right Hon. P , Lord . 


The ſame. | 

N. B. Here lars that Noble- 
ens Wives are addreſs'd ia Terms 
val to their Huſbands Dignity. 

That all the Sons of Dukes and 
arquiſſes, and the eldeſt Sons of 


arls, have the Titles of Lord, and 
ight Honourable, by the Courteſy of 
ngland. 
deo the Sons of Viſcounts and Barons 
e given the Titles of Eſquires, and 
onourable : and That of Honourable 
TVo. I. T 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe to their Daughters, but with. 
out any other Addition. 
Every Gentleman, in any Place of 
Honour or Truſt, is ſtyPd Honourabl:: 
but no Commoners, thoſe of his Majeſ. 
ty's Privy- Council, the Lord Mayor 
of Londen, York, and Dublin, and the 
Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, for th: 
Time being, excepted. | 
Laſtly, Every conſiderable Servar 
to his Maje/ty, the Prince of Wales, o 
any other of the Royal Family, is, whili 
on the Civil or Military Lift, diſti 
guifh'd by the Title of E/quire. 


Superſcription III. 
To the Parliament. 


Fo the Right Hon. the Los 
Spiritual and Temporal in P. 

ament of Great Britain, aſſembled. 

My Lords ; May it pleaſe your Lit 


hill 
tir 


To the Han. the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgefles, in Parliament of Great 
Britain, aſſembled. 

Gentlemen ; May it pleaſe your Ho- 
nours. 

To the Right Honourable 4. O. 
Speaker of the Honourable Houſe o 
Commons. Sir. 


N. B. He is for the moſt part a 
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Member of the Privy-Council. 1 75 
Superſcription IV. 9 
p 


To the C lergy. 


Q the moſt Reverend Father in 
God, 4. Lord Archbiſhop. of 
C— or Y—, 
My Lord, your Grace. | 
To the Right Reverend Father in 
God, O. Lord Biſhop of L——. 
Right Reverend Sip. 
e off To 


' 
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EW. S 
To the Rev. Mr. or Dr. (according 
to their Station) 4. Z Dean of B 
Chancellor of C. Archdeacon of D. 
Prebendary of E. ReQor of F. Vicar 
of G. Curate of H. 

The general Term to Theſe is, Sir; 


but to a Dean or Archdeacon, we fay, 
Mr. Dean, and Mr. Archdeacon. 


Superſcription V. 
To the Officers of his Majeſty's Houſboli 


| O Theſe we addreſs for the moſt 

part according to their Quality, 

{| but ſometimes according to their Of- 
| | fice ; as My Lord Steward, My Lord 
* Chamberlain, &c. | 


Superſcription VI. 
To the Commiſſioners, &c. on the Civil 
8 Liſt. 
O the Right Hon. A. Earl of B 


lord Privy Seal — Lord Prefi- 
Ds dent 


- 
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g dent of the Council— Lord Great 
Chamberlain — Earl Marſhal of Eng- 
land — One of his Majeſty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, Cc. 

oo Lord ; or, may it pleaſe your Lord- 


To the Right Hon. the Lord. Com- 
iſſioners — of the Treaſury — of the 
\dmiralty, Ec. 

7 he ſame. 

To the Hon. the Commiſſioners of 


is Majeſty's Cuſtoms — Revenue of 
olt Wxciſe, c. 


i The ſame. | 
Superſcription VII. 


To the Soldiery. 


O the Right Hon. A. Earl of B. 
Capt. of his Majeſty's — Firſt 
roop of Horſe Guards — Band of 
ow Penſioners, &c. To A. B. 


f 5. Wa; Lieutenant General — Surveyor 
reſi- Weneral of the Ordnance, c. 
dent Your Honours. Super- 


Sopetſetiption VIll. 
To the Officers of the Navy. 


O his Grace A. Duke of B. Lord 
High Adwiral of Great Britain 


Your Grace. 
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To Vice Admirals 


rals, and Captains. 
Sir; or, your Honour, except they if 
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Superſcription IX. . 
To the :Ambaſſadry. 


O his Excellency, Sir A. B. Batt 
Envoy Extraordinary from hi th 
Britannic Majeſty 


9 


> — be 


—Rear- Admi 
St 


to — Ambak ſt) 


fador to — his Refident at, &c. H 
Your Excellency. E 
To Secretaries and Conſuls, Ci 


[ 10 J 


Superſcription X. 


To the Judges and Lawyers. 


O the Right Hon. J. Baron of B. 
Lord High Chancellor — Maſ- 
ter of the Rolls — Lord Chief Juſtice 
ot the King's:Bench — Common Pleas. 
My Lord ; your Lordſhip ; and to ſuch 
as are only Honourable — Sir ; may it 
pleaſe you, Sir; and the ſame to all 
other Graduates in the Law. 
N. B. Every Barriſter is tyPd Eſq; 
Note, All ſuch Gentlemen as are in 
the Commiſſion of Peace, are aſſo 
ſtyPd Eſquires, and addiecis'd to as 
Worſhipful. | 
The Aldermen and Recorder of the 
City of Landon, and all Mayors of Cor- 
porations (the Lord Mayor only ex- 
cepted) have the Title of Right Wor- 
ſvipful. 
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Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c 
are ſtyl'd Right Werſhipful, or on 
Wor ſhip ful, according as their reſpec 
tive Titles may be. 

Bodies Corporate are ſtyl'd Honour 
able, and ſometimes Worſhipful. 

A Baronet and a Knight are for thi 
moſt part ſtyl'd Honourable, and their 

Wives have the Title of Ladies. 
| + to the Addreſs made to Mer- 
chaY#ts, and other Frog! in Trade, it 


is only, Sir. 3s 


1.878. 
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